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READERS WRITE 


The Safety Pin 

In your April 22 issue, you state that 
the safety pin was invented by Walter 
Hunt in 1849. In the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, 14th edition, page 257, article 
“Archaeology,” one will find illustrations 
of four safety pins (called brooches) 
which were undoubtedly used for securing 
garments. The pin numbered 20 would 
be hard to distinguish from the present 
safety pin. The pins illustrated date from 
50 B. C. to 450 B. C. It is probable that 
some form of safety pin has been in con- 
tinuous use for thousands of years and 


by many peoples. 
Edward H. Sapp 
Wenonah, N. J. 

Your safety pin editorial, “Note on an 
Institution,” is the finest literary gem of 
its kind I have read in years. 

(Rev.) Marion Hill 
Stratton, Neb. 


Grover Cleveland Bergdoll 

Bergdoll returns home, only to face a 
five-year prison term at hard labor 
(PATHFINDER, April 22). I do not know 
much of the case history about Bergdoll 
as a slacker, but I do know that there are 
going to be a great many young people 
who will refuse to fight in the next. war 
if we have one. Certain people have said 
that the destiny of the United States is 
in the hands of the youth of America; 
so I say that we, as the youth of America, 
should refuse to go to war with any na- 
tion. Bergdoll did wrong only in the eyes 
of the military department, and he should 
be given a full pardon by the President 
of these*United States. 

Douane Hougham 


Ft. Collins, Col. 


The American Position 

Your editorial “The American Position” 
in the April 22 issue has the following: 
“The clear fact is that the Rome-Berlin 
axis is actively disliked by the United 
States. Should it go to war against Great 
Britain and France, American hopes, 
American emotions would side with the 
democracies, and no Congress-made neu- 
trality law could change that one iota.” 

I am sorry to find your otherwise im- 
partial paper indulging in the same soph- 
istries that the war mongers and jingoes 
use to influence public opinion .. . 

Why should “American hopes, American 
emotions side with the democracies”? 
What have the misnamed democracies 
done to merit vur support? Why should 
we interfere in this controversy? ... Why 
cannot we adopt an attitude of complete 
isolation? We are entirely independent 
because of the vast natural resources of 
our country... 

E. S. de Courcy 
St. Paul Park, Minn. 
Veterans and Federal Jobs 

Reader Barrows’ charge in your issue 
of April 15, to the effect that veterans’ 
preference for the better Federal civil 
service jobs is practically “non-existent,” 
calls for a look at the record. A study of 
this subject, made for the years 1930-31 
and 1932-33, shows that, of all appointees 
to jobs paying $3,000 or better, 51.5 per 
cent and 62.5 per cent respectively were 
veterans. Compare this with the figures 
for jobs paying $1,000 or less: 26 per 


cent and 34.9 per cent. (Source: Prob- 
lems of the American Public Service, 
McGraw-Hill, 1935.) Let the ordinary 
citizen ponder these figures and deter- 
mine whether or not he is misinformed 
when he believes that our “veterans” (of 
both real and synthetic variety) do not 
have-a great advantage in securing gov- 
ernment employment. 
H. Walker 

Baton Rouge, La. 


Gold 

Your article “Gold” appearing in April 
22 issue is very enlightening; however, 
you failed to embrace the opportunity to 
completely analyze the amount of gold 
actually owned by the government and 
now stored in the vaults at Fort Knox, 
Ky. You make reference to a report from 
the U. S. Treasurer “showing that this 
country had $15,360,000,000 worth of gold.” 
. . _At first glance, a reader would infer 
that the government owned the gold— 
all of it—now stored at Fort Knox. Asa 
matter of fact about ten billions are still 
the property of the privately owned Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, the possession there- 
of recovered by “receipts” from the gov- 
ernment, the gold not having been paid 
for. Reference is made to a report of 
the 12 parent Federal Reserve Banks un- 
der date of Jan. 14, 1938 (the last one in 
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my, possession), showing the follow); 
item under assets: “Gold certificates 
hand and due from the U. S. Treas: 
$9,119,891,000.” This item has been ste. 
ly growing and is doubtless close to 
billions by this time. Subtracting + 
amount from that reported by the U 
Treasurer would leave a balance of | 
than 5% billions actually the gov 
ment’s property. Unquestionably, 
gold is at Fort Knox but the bulk of it 
unpaid for. The item should be de 
nated “gold in custody” and thus d 
real good job of bookkeeping ... 

Ira W. Ter: 
Spokane, Wash. 

(Mr. Terry’s point about “‘gold in custody’ ma 
a trifle misleading. It is true that the Federa! 
serve system, holding gold certificates from the T 
ury, has title to most of the gold, while the Trea: 
has actual physical possession of it. But the Fed 
Reserve system, issuing about two-thirds of the c: 
try’s currency, is not the private institution w! 
Mr. Terry suggests. Secretary of the Treasury } 
genthau says quitg properly that ‘“‘the gold bel 
to the United States’; the Treasury quite prop: 
enters the gold in the “gold assets” column of 
government’s financial balance sheet.—Ed.] 


In your article “Gold” you state t! 
“every nation on earth which ever ado; \- 
ed it has abandoned the gold standard” 
Evidently our paper money is still bein: 
evaluated in terms of the gold ou: 
How, then, can it be said that we h 
abandoned that from which we can: 
get away? 

E. R. Woodru/ 
Cleveland, O. 

[PATHFINDER said that nations abandoned th« 
gold standard. This standard requires that gold 
paper money shall be freely interchangeable; 
example, before 1933, any American with a $10 
could exchange it for a $10 gold piece. This int 
change of gold and currency, as PATHFINDER poi 
ed out, mow can take place only in internati 
transactions, this being a feature of the present ¢ 
bullion standard.—Ed.] 


King Zog and Albania 
I was surprised at your comments abou! 
King Zog and also about Albania (PATH- 


FINDER, April 22). You made no eff 
to inform us that King Zog was a revolu- 
tionist and that he became king in 1/25 
with Mussolini’s help. 

Yugoslavia started Zog on his way 
be king and when he became king, 
deserted Yugoslavia and became an Itali:: 
puppet. Italy poured millions of dollars 
into Albania and Zog started to get friend 
ly with Yugoslavia again. Italy had to lx 
friendly and keep paying or Zog would 
have turned to Yugoslavia again. 

Zog double-crossed Yugoslavia and Ital) 
for the reason that he wanted to keep his 
country’s independence. He got awa) 
with it easily with Yugoslavia, a sm: 
country. But Italy and its dictator wer 
an entirely different matter, as the inva- 
sion of Albania proved. Mussolini mere- 
ly foreclosed Albania’s mortgage to Ital) 
by taking over the Albanian country. 

Emil Schweni: 


Duquesne, Pa. 


“Is It Authentic?” 

In PATHFINDER of April 15, in the arti- 
cle on Spain, it is stated: the Nationals 
started out with the support of three rul- 
ing classes and the $70,000,000 purse of 4 
Jewish tobacco magnate ... Who is this 
magnate? What made this magnate 40 
it? In a word, is it authentic? 

Rabbi M. Shuchatowi!: 
Edgemere, L. I. 

[The magnate is Juan March. According to m4" 
reliable sources, he was born if Majorca to Jews 
peasants of the Cheutas clan. As to his motve 
PATHFINDER can only point out that in 192! 
Spanish government annulled his tobacco mo: 
This may well have given him good cause to * 
the’ Nationalist revolt of 1936.—Ed.] 
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TELEVISION— 


A Science, an Art; an Industry Makes Its Bow 


ry\ELEVISION is here. The subject 

l of laboratory experiments for 
more than 60 years is now a commer- 
cial reality. Developed at a cost of 
many millions of dollars, man’s newest 
ind most spectacular means of mass 
communication made its formal Amer- 
ican debut last week. 

To begin the first regular television 
ervice in the United States, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company chose 
to broadcast sights and sounds from 
the opening of the New York World’s 
Fair. Stars on the initial broadcast 
were Governor Lehman of New York, 
Mavor LaGuardia of New York City 
nd Fair Director Grover Whalen. 
Chief performer was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who became the first Amer- 
ican President to be televised. 

Even more important.to the backers 
of television were persons in’ New 
York who watched the broadcast 
through one of the receivers displayed 
in Radio City. Speaking as Mrs. John 
Q. Public, one woman exclaimed: “I 
read about it, but I never thought it 
would be like this. Why, it’s beyond 
conception!” 

To the half a dozen radio companies 
which have sunk $15,000,000 in tele- 
vision research since 1934, such an 
attitude gives needed encouragement. 
fhe audience which watched NBC’s 
ambitious, 34-hour program through 
privately owned receivers probably 
did not number more than 500. The 
umber of individually owned sets in 
the United States is less than 1,000. 

In its infancy, television is an in- 


dustry virtually without a_ public. 
Winning and learning how to serve an 
audience is the major task that the 
industry hopes to perform in the next 
five years. 

According to a poll by the indefatig- 
able Dr. George Gallup, 4,000,000 Amer- 
ican families would like to own tele- 
vision receivers. But many of them 
cannot afford the expense, and others 
are beyond the short range of tele- 
vision broadcasts. By May, 1940, the 
industry will be satisfied to have sold 
25,000 sets. 


- «+ The Equipment, the Cost 

Television receivers were put on 
the market as long ago as 1931, when 
cheap models sold for $119. Present 
receivers are better in quality, higher 
in price. The American Television 
Corporation, the Du Mont Laborato- 
ries and the Radio Corporation of 
America, parent of NBC, already have 
begun sales campaigns, Philco, General 
Electric and others are expected to be- 
gin soon. 

A small-screen receiver, which 
shows an image about three inches 
square, costs about $150. Receivers 
with screens 10 inches wide and eight 
inches high cost between $350 and 
$400. Other standard sets with larger 
screens cost up to $650. 

In the United States, 23 stations, 
most of them owned by set-manufac- 
turing companies, now televise pro- 
grams. Six are near Philadelphia; 
five are near New York; Boston, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Mo., and Los Ange- 
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lelevision Images Today Are 50 Times Better Than They Were 10 Years Ago 


$1.00 a Year 


International 
Cost of Receivers Ranges from $150 Up 


les each have one. Several may offer 
regular service within the year, but 
the only one now to do so is NBC’s 
station W2XBS, which broadcasts 
from the Empire State Building. 

Television’s first testing ground will 
be in and near New York. Eager cus- 
tomers who buy receivers may be 
somewhat shocked to learn that in- 
stalling a set and making sure that it 
will work costs about $50. Teleview- 
ers who live in New York’s canyons 
cannot expect the best possible serv- 
ice, since tall buildings interfere with 
reception. 


---An Unsettled Science 


New Yorkers will find that not more 
than six persons can watch a medium- 
sized television screen comfortably at 
one time. Eye fatigue may develop 
after half an hour of watching. Tele- 
vision images are equal in quality to 
an ordinary newspaper photograph, 
but are only one-fourth as sharply de- 
fined as motion pictures. Even so, 
they are 50 times better than they were 
10 years ago, and much better than 
photographs make them seem. 

Most serious defect in any television 
equipment is that it may be outmoded 
with shocking suddenness. Broad- 
casting sound, an integral part of tele- 
vision, is well established, but shoot- 
ing pictures through the sky is still 
an unsettled science. 

What makes television work is that 
light can be translated into electricity, 
then back into light. When light 
shines on the selenium in television 
cameras, the chemical gives off feeble 
electric impulses, which can be ampli- 
fied and broadcast. When these im- 
pulses strike receiving screens, they 
cause fluorescent chemicals to glow; 
the pattern of the impulses determine 





x 
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the pattern of light and dark which 
makes the picture. 

A dozen men marching abreast could 
not get through an ordinary door; nor 
could all the light reflections from an 
object be translated into electrical im- 
pulses and broadcast simultaneously. 
Television cameras divide the scene 
before them into 441 strips; television 
“receivers. reassemble the strips into 
pictures at the rate of about 30 a 
second. The images blur together, 
and appear to move. 

The stripping process, heart of tele- 
vision, is known .as “scanning.” It 
may be accomplished in one of two 
ways. In the mechanical system, a 
whirling disk pierced by tiny holes 
whirls in front of the camera, divid- 
ing the scene before it into lines. In 
the electronic system, the same result 
is achieved through the complicated 
use of electric currents, 


- «+ The Boy and the Man 


Mechanical scanning dates from 
1884, when it was developed by a 
German named Nipkow. Electronic 
scanning is an American invention, 
dating from the early 1920s. Philo 
T. Farnsworth, then a 14-year-old 
Utah schoolboy, and Russian-born 
Vladimir K. Zworykin, then an em- 
ployee of Westinghouse Electric, out- 
lined its principles at nearly the same 
time. 

Farnsworth, now 32 and vice presi- 
dent of a $3,000,000 corporation named 
after him, is still the boy wonder of 
American television; Zworykin, em- 
ployed by RCA, is its grand old man. 
Their system is inferior in some re- 
spects to the mechanical, but it is 
less likely to get out of kilter. For the 
moment, electronic scanning is the 
basis of American television. * 

From the public’s point of view, 
scanning is vitally important. By 
means of radio waves, each receiver is 
synchronized with the transmitting 
station so that it reassembles pictures 
at the proper rate. Although the first 
crystal sets can still receive radio 
broadcasts, a slight change iu scan- 
ning might make television receivers 
absolutely worthless. 

Such a development is not outside 
the bounds of possibility. An ex-Navy 
engineer named Priess already has 
what he asserts to be an almost fool- 
proof mechanical system. Lee De 
Forest, radio pioneer, has another, At 
least one major company—the Zenith 
Radio Corporation of Chicago—be- 
lieves that television is starting too 
soon. Thus far, it has rented but re- 
fused to sell receivers to the public. 


- «+ Problems to Face 


To enable manufacture to get under 
way, the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation agreed on standards for tele- 
vision equipment last August. Their 
pact may have the desirable effect of 
preventing utter confusion in the 
transmission and reception of tele- 
vised programs. But it also may tend 
to freeze television equipment at a 
low point of perfection, 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 


Pitaiidenk: Royalty’s Host 


Seldom does a U. S. President play 
host to royalty. But last week, at his 
Hyde Park, N. Y., home, Franklin 
Roosevelt entertained two different 
royal couples. First to arrive were 
Crown Prince Olav and Crown Prin- 
cess Martha of Norway, who were be- 
ginning a 10-week tour of the nation. 
After them, came Crown Prince Fred- 
erik and Crown Princess Ingrid of 
Denmark. Principal social event ar- 
ranged for each couple was a picnic, 
complete with hot dogs. Surprisingly, 
during the visits, one of the guests un- 
covered a major piece of news. 

Several hours before the heirs to 


the Norwegian throne reached Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., where the President 
was waiting to receive them, Adolf 





International 


Martha Asked the Obvious Question 


Hitler had ended his lengthy speech 
virtually rejecting the President’s plea 
for a non-aggression pledge (see page 
7). Refusing to regard the speech as 
an Official answer to his formal tele- 
gram, the President had not listened 
to the broadcast, but had read the 
State Department’s translation. To 
newspapermen, however, he would 
give no indication of his reaction. 

But he did to Crown Princess Mar- 
tha. Hardly had she met him on the 
Poughkeepsie wharf when she blurted 
out the obvious question: 

“What did you think of Hitler’s 
speech?” 

“It left the door about an inch open,’ 
the President said. 

Exactly what the President meant 
by this, nobody seemed to know. Most 
frequent surmise, however, was that 
he believed there was still hope for 
a negotiated peace between European 
democracies and dictatorships. 

Two days later in New York City, 
the President’s address officially open- 
ing that city’s World’s Fair “to all 


> 


mankind” did not clarify the situation. 
Many had expected him to turn t)) 
speech into a direct reply to Hit) 
but the German Chancellor was | 
mentioned. Unemotionally the Pres’ 
dent stressed this nation’s solidarity 
and reiterated that the Western Hem. 
isphere was “united in a desire to en- 
courage peace and good-will among 
all nations.” 

During the week, one other develop- 
ment in connection with foreign af.- 
fairs set tongues wagging. Arthur 
Krock, Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times, wrote that 
sometime before the Munich crisis 
last fall the President had asked Hitler 
and Benito Mussolini to meet him «| 
sea to outline their minimum peace 
terms and also to let him act as inte: 
mediary with the democracies if 
considered the terms practicable. T) 
plan collapsed, according to Krox 
when Hitler declined the invitation. 

Questioned about the story, t! 
President said: “It is not true, | 
otherwise it is interesting and 
written.” With Krock insisting tha‘ 
“persons with whom the Presid: 
discussed his peace efforts” were | 
informants, outsiders were left 
guess whose story was correct. 

Before leaving Hyde Park for Was! 
ington, the President’s other activitics 
included these: 

e He sent two messages to ( 
gress. One asked for a relief appr: 
priation of $1,750,000,000 for the n: 
fiscal year (see page 5). The oth 
recommended the Bureau of Pub! 
Roads’ plan for an integrated natio: 
highway system (see page 6). 

e® A major appointment was that o/ 
58-year-old Brigadier General Geo: 
C. Marshall, Deputy Chief of Staff of 
the Army, as Chief of Staff to succeed 
General Malin Craig, who will retire 
from active service on August 31 | 
cause of age (64). Promoted over 34 
higher ranking or older officers, Mar- 
shall left immediately for Brazil, 
where he is scheduled to confer with 
the Brazilian Chief of Staff—a mov 
regarded as significant because of th: 
Administration’s program for hemis 
phere defense. 

e Another appointment was that 0! 
Daniel C. Roper, former Secretary o! 
Commerce, as Minister to Canada, a 
post vacant for more than a y 
Roper, who was appointed principa!!) 
to greet the King and Queen of E 
land during their visit-to Canada, was 
expected to hold the job only unt 
that duty is completed. 

e In a special proclamation set!i'¢ 
aside last week as “employment week 
he made a special plea that jobs 
found for men over 40, who are | 
“sharing as fully as other groups |! 
employment revival” because of ©! 
unfounded prejudice against «s¢ 
alone,” In connection with the dr'v°. 
the Social Security Board issued * 
study showing that although emplo) «4 
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International 


Varshall Was Named the Army’s Top Man 


en over 40 were the highest paid 
ige earners, only 38.8 per cent of 
e workers are over that age. 





Congress: Tight Spot 

[There is now no authority to pre- 
ent citizens of the United States from 
ttempting to deliver to belligerents 
war materials, other than munitions 

. In the event of another World 
war, undoubtedly the same destruc- 
tion of American vessels and American 
property would take place among the 
ime controversies that impelled the 
United States to declare war in 1917. 


Uttered last week by Senator Key 
itman, this sober warning meant 
iply that the United States and its 
igress were in a tight spot. Dead 
is Section 2 of the Neutrality Act, 
nder which the President had been 
le to ban all trade with warring 
vers. Still forbidden were war- 
e shipments of manufactured arms 
eded by France and England. And 
er in Germany, where Adolf Hitler 
id just defied Roosevelt’s plea for 
ice, the Nazi war machine was be- 
ning to tick again (see page 7). 
In this uncomfortable situation, Con- 
ss continued to gee and haw over 
itrality. Isolationists gained ground 
th the appointment of Senator. Ben- 
Clark to replace the late Senator 
lamilton Lewis on the Foreign Af- 
s Committee; revisionists won it 
k when George Norris, only re- 
ining Senator who voted against 
ring the World war, joined their 
ks. Between the two camps, no 
1 of agreement appeared. 
Yet when Senator John Bankhead 
gested as a “compromise” continu- 
n of the old Neutrality Act to per- 
adjournment by June 15, he was 
uted down by both sides. Senate 
jority leader Alben Barkley declar- 
that neutrality revision was a 
ist” job, For the isolationists, Sen- 
' Hiram Johnson said it was the 
ty” of Congress to remain in ses- 
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NATIONAL 


sion “to see that we are neither eased 
into war nor driven into it.” 

Though Hitler’s speech and the ex- 
piration of Section 2 did nothing to 
break the neutrality jam, they inspired 
a whole series of steps designed to 
tighten the nation’s defenses and, if 
possible, to scare Europe’s aggressors. 

e The War Department turned 
Puerto Rico and adjacent islands into 
a separate military zone comparable 
to Hawaii and the Philippines. This 
move increased the value of the Carib- 
bean’s “island frontier” as a bulwark 
against attack on the Panama Canal 
or invasion of Latin America. 


e Pittman introduced his promised 
measure empowering the President to 
embargo all save agricultural ship- 
ments to Japan as a violator of the 
Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing the 
territorial integrity of China. Design- 
ed primarily to meet criticisms of the 
cash-and-carry plan, the embargo 
would also be a blow at the Eastern 
partner of the Rome-Berlin axis, 

@ War Secretary Woodring propos- 
ed a bill to “vitalize” the Army by re- 
tiring over the next seven years 2,300 
officers between the ages of 50 and 62. 

On the home front, Congress 
wrestled with familiar problems: 

@ An 8,000-word message from the 
President asked $1,750,000,000 for re- 
lief in fiscal 1940—one-third less than 
the total spent this year. Chiding 
those who “talk glibly and without 
much information about cutting the 
cost of relief,” Roosevelt set himself 
against both the Woodrum plan to re- 
turn relief administration to the states 
and the Byrnes scheme to allot funds 
on a population basis. Instead, he 
suggested, the present mechanism of 
Federal administration, with minor 
alterations, should be continued. Little 
opposition arose to the sum asked by 
the President, but Woodrum and 
Byrnes both said they would push 
their efforts to revamp relief. 

e Amendment of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act touched off another tiff 
between the A. F. of L and the C. I. O. 
when John L. Lewis accused William 
Green of drafting the Federation’s pro- 
posed amendments “with the aid, ad- 
vice and counsel of the National] As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and several 
of the most reactionary and anti-labor 
corporations of the country.” These 
charges Green angrily denjed. With 
hearings still in the name-calling 
stage, Senator Edward Burke, leader 
of the amendment drive, admitted he 
had little hope of success this session. 


e Business “appeasement” popped 
up again when the House Ways and 
Means Committee voted to “freeze” 
social security taxes for the next three 
years at one per cent. This step re- 
vived hopes of general tax revision, 
and the Treasury was reported ready 
with a program, But at a press con- 
ference, the President warned that no 
such program would appear. 

© The House put the final stamp of 
approval on the President’s govern- 
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Poison “Syndicate” 


Favorite tool of the poison killer is 
arsenic, It is readily obtainable, easy 
to administer and produces symptoms 
similar to those of natural disease. 

Last week, Philadelphia police were 
tracking down members of an in- 
credibly business-like poison ring 
which had murdered with arsenic not 
one or two victims, but more fhan 100 
over a 10-year period in half a dozen 
eastern states. A score of graves had 
been opened, 13 persons were under 
arrest and two slayers stood convict- 
ed, but authorities said they had “only 
scratched the surface” of what seemed 
likely to prove the greatest mass mur- 
der case in history. 

In March, a Philadelphia jury con- 
victed and recommended execution 
for Herman Petrillo, 49-year-old Ital- 
ian who poisoned a WPA worker for 
$5,500 in life insurance. Soon after- 
ward, 200-pound Mrs. Carina Favato 
interrupted her murder trial to confess 
poisoning with Petrillo’s help, her 
common law husband, his son and a 
friend, in order to collect $28,000 in- 
surance. Then the whole fantastic 
story began to come to light. 

Petrillo, astounded investigators 
learned, was only one member of a 
poison “syndicate” operating along 
the Atlantic coast. From “branch of- 
fices,” special “contact men” inter- 
viewed immigrant women with insur- 
ed husbands or friends. “Customers” 
were supplied, at $300 a pint, with 
arsenical “witches’ brew” and sworn 
to secrecy by “witch doctors.” After 
the victims died, the ring charged 
beneficiaries 10 per cent of each $1,000 
insurance collected. 

-Petrillo and Mrs. Favato implicated 
a dozen other persons. Chief among 
them was Caesar Valenti, a grizzled, 
55-year-old Italian about to be deport- 
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“Witches’ Brew” at $300 a Pint 


Valenti: 
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ed from New York. Valenti, police 
said, was one of the gang’s “big shots,” 
but others were ‘still at large. 


Highways: Master Plan 


Last year, wren Congress was flood- 
ed with bills to solve the nation’s huge, 
ever-growing highway transportation 
problem, a favorite plan was one call- 
ing for a nation-wide system of trans- 
continental superhighways, supported 
by tolls. Cautious, Congress did not 
make any such plan law, but instruct- 
ed the Bureau of Public Roads in the 
Department of Agriculture to learn 
whether such a system was feasible. 

Last week, President Roosevelt de- 
livered the Bureau’s report to Con- 
gress. Construction of a system of 
transcontinental toll roads, said the 
report, was entirely feasible but im- 
practical, because (1) they could not 
be supported by tolls, and (2) they 
would not meet the nation’s most ur- 
gent highway needs. 

Accordingly, the Bureau offered a 
new master plan for an improved high- 
way system to meet those needs. In 
general, the toll highways would have 
extended in a straight line across the 
continent, making the cutting of en- 
tirely new routes necessary. But, un- 
der the master plan, existing routes 
would be utilized; they would simply 
be improved and converted into a 26,- 
700-mile system of through interre- 
gional highways, on which no tolls 
would be charged. 

To speed the movement of through 
traffic, according to the master plan, 
express highways would knife direct- 
ly through cities, preferably in canal- 
like lanes below the level of ordinary 
street traffic (see cut); belt-line dis- 
tribution routes would be built around 
them, while bypasses would sweep 
motor vehicles around small towns. 
Secondary and feeder roads would be 
improved to help rural dwellers. In 
addition, a Federal agency would be 
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Russian Fliers Missed Attaining Two Announced Objectives and an Unannounced On: 


created to acquire rights of way for 
highway and street improvements. 
Cost of this system, the Board was un- 
able to estimate. Costs of some of the 
Congressional plans ranged up to 12 
billion dollars. 

Approved by President Roosevelt 
and Chairman Wilburn Cartwright of 
the House Roads Committee the plan, 
some guessed last week, might soon 
become law. Said the President: the 
plan “points definitely to the correc- 
tive measures of greatest urgency.” 


Moscow to Miscou 

Grover Whalen believes that “Eu- 
rope will be too busy thinking about 
the New York World’s Fair” to engage 


in a war this year. Less optimistic 
observers last week saw in an ill-starr- 
ed transatlantic flight a different con- 
nection between the giant carnival 
and troubled Europe. 

The flight was made by two of Soviet 
Russia’s leading air heroes, Brigadier 
General Vladimir Kokkinaki and his 
navigator, Major Mikhail Gordienko. 
Its announced purposes were to pio- 
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In Big Cities, Express Highways Would Be Under the Level of Regular Traffic 


neer the arctic “Great Circle” rou 
between Moscow and New York and 
ballyhoo the Russian Pavilion at t 
Fair. An unannounced purpose whi 
the political-minded read into t 
flight was this: a Russian effort to i 
press war-minded Europe with a de 
onstration of Soviet flying. ability. 

Whatever poliiical or military si 
nificance the projected 4,600-mile n. 
stop flight had, however, vanishe«| 
when the big red monoplane made 
forced landing in the half-frozen mui 
of Miscou Island in New Brunswi 
Canada, 700 miles short of its g 
The landing, in which the plane w 
damaged but its occupants were u 
injured, was attributed to freezing of 
the radio compass and exhaustion 
oxygen when the fliers were forced 
high altitudes by unfavorable weath: 

The Russians reached the Worli’s 
Fair in a rescue plane, chartered ! 
the Soviet government from the Am: 
ican sportsman and capitalist, Harold 
S. Vanderbilt. 

ee 


Americana— 


Preventive: Shouting “I hate kids 
and brandishing an axe in one hand 
and two stove legs in the other, Mrs. 
Anna Abdou stormed into the class- 
room of a Brooklyn, N. Y., pub 
school. Hastily summoned poli 
found her flailing desks, walls 
radiator pipes, while 35 pupils look 
on in amazement. Disarmed, she « 
plained that she was trying to 
courage children from throwing sto 
through the windows of her house. 
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Effective: The Shrine band in B 
ings, Mont., plays Brahms’s “Lulla! 
exceptionally well, Director De 
O’Brien thinks. When the band 
playing the piece at a concert, 
piccolo player fell asleep. 

Act: In the Colorado State Assen 
a bill was submitted with the til! 
A bill for an act to amend an act 
titled “To amend an act entitled 
amend Section One of an act entitled 
An act to provide a bond issue.’ ” 
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IN OTHER LANDS. 





Nazi Monroe Doctrine 


Squatting on the rich black delta of 
the river Vistula like a miser on his 
moneybags, the city of Danzig for 
more than a thousand years has look- 
ed out over the Baltic Sea. Once a 
proud and prosperous seaport and the 
last outpost on the sea-road to Russia, 
Danzig has fallen with the centuries 
into decay. Nowadays only the gloomy 
old streets, the steep-roofed mansions 
and carved gables remain to bear wit- 
ness to the 14th century, when Danzig 
was lord of the Baltic. 

Last week in old Danzig, a new spirit 
flamed. Gables sprouted swastikas. 
Lange Gasse, the city’s Main Street, 
rang with Nazi slogans. Danzigers 
sreeted each other 
with cries of 

Endlich!’ (“At 
last”) and their 
chests swelled 
with pride. Had 
they not been the 
subject of a speech 
heard by more 
people than .any 
other political 
speech in history? 
Had not Adolf Hit- 
ler publicly re- 
ferred to them as 
“perhaps the most 
painful of all Ger- 
man problems”? 
Surely the hour of 
reunion to. the 
Fatherland was at 
hand. 

It was six o’clock 
Washington time 
on the morning of 
April 28 when 
thousands of 


made for the past six years, though 
never before so skillfully. In sub- 
stance, this was what it said: 

® About the Versailles Treaty: A 
“wild corrupt fantasy” forced at pistol 
point upon a Germany which had laid 
down her arms trusting in the prom- 
ises of Woodrow Wilson; a document 
which arbitrarily broke up states 
“with living space and history going 
back a thousand years.” If tension has 
now arisen, the fault lies not with Ger- 
many but with Versailles. 

e About the occupation of Bohemia 
and Moravia: “From an economic 
point of view independent existence 
is . . . impossible for these coun- 
tries except on a basis of relationship 
with the German nation , . . Czech 
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many.” In return for Danzig and a 
motor road across the Polish Corri- 
dor to East Prussia, Germany is will- 
ing to grant Poland free harbor rights 
in Danzig. But Poland “like Czecho- 
slovakia a year ago, believes .. . that 
it must call up troops.” Therefore 
the German-Polish non-aggression 
pact is dissolved. 


- «+ The Time of His Life 


By the time he came to the excuse 
for his speech—the telegram from 
President Roosevelt asking him not to 
invade 31 specified countries for 10 
vears—Hitler was obviously having 
the time of his life. Shrugging, mak- 
ing comic faces with mock humility 
and pointed references to episodes in 
past American history, he dissected 
Roosevelt’s telegram into 25 points 
and attacked each one. Core of ‘this 
section of the speech was an admoni- 
tion to America to mind her own busi- 
ness: “If we... address to the Pres- 
ident of the Amer- 
ican Republic the 
question as to 
what aims Amer- 
ican foreign poli- 
cy has in view... 
Mr. Roosevelt 
would rightly, I 
must admit, refer 
to the Monroe 
Doctrine ... We 
Germans support a 
similar doctrine 
for Europe — and 
above all for the 
territory and the 
interests of the 
Greater German 
Reich.” 

When the 
world’s foreign of- 
fices analyzed this 
vast flow of words, 
they found in it 
three solid facts: 
(1) Hitler had re- 
jected the Roose- 
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sleep-befuddled Because They Had “Other Duties,” Polish Troops Could Not Celebrate Independence Day velt peace plea. 


(mericans sat up 
in bed and groped for the diads of their 
radies. It was noon in Berlin when 
the Chancellor of the German Reich 
strode to a platform, put one hand to 
his hip and remarked in a conversa- 
tional tone: “Members of the German 
lteichstag! The President of the Unit- 
ed States of America has addressed a 
telegram to me, with the curious con- 
nts of which you are already 
familiar .. .” 


. « » Two Hours, 17 Minutes 


In every German factory and school, 
rk stopped to let Germans hear 
litler. In the Kroll Opera House, 
2 deputies of the impotent German 
eichstag—including five new depu- 
S from Memel, Bohemia and Mo- 
ivia—sat back to laugh or applaud 
the cue of- Hermann Goering. 
Hitler had a slight cold but other- 
ise was in fine oratorical fettle. He 
‘ke for two hours and 17 minutes. 
ith certain significant variations, it 
as the same basic speech he has 





culture has, in the main, been molded 
by German influences.” 

e About England: “By whatever 
means Great Britain has acquired her 
colonial territories—and I know that 
they were those of force and often 
brutality—still I know that no other 
empire has ever come into being in 
any other way ... The only claim I 
have ever made and shall continue 
to make on England is for return of 
our colonies ... If England cannof 
understand our point of view, think- 
ing perchance that she may look upon 
Germany as a vassal state, then our 
love and friendly feeling have indeed 
been wasted on England.” 

e About the Anglo-German naval 
pact (which limited the German navy 
to 35 per cent of the British): “Since 
England today, by press and officially, 
upholds the ... policy of encircle- 
ment . .. the basis for the naval 
treaty has beerf removed.” 

® About Danzig: “Danzig is a Ger- 
man city and wishes io belong to Ger- 





(2) He had torn up 
the last two treaties—the Anglo-Ger- 
man naval pact and the German-Pol- 
ish non-aggression pact—that hamper- 
ed his freedom of action, (3) He had 
proclaimea a German Monroe Doc- 
trine, applicable immediately to Dan- 
zig. 

As Hitler well knows, Danzig is the 
Achilles’ heel of the stop-Hitler pow- 
ers. Torn from Germany after the 
war, it was set up a Free City, a state 
of 800 square miles, theoretically sov- 
ereign except in foreign policy which 
was handed over to Poland under the 
guardianshi) of the League of Nations. 
Danzig, 96 per cent German, never 
wanted to be a Free City. Because it 
lay at the mouth of the river Vistula, 
however, it was Poland’s only nat- 
ural outlet to the sea, and its final 
status under the Versailles treaty was 
a compromise between the Polish de- 
mand for complete control and the 
wishes of Danzigers themselves. 

Nazi-minded since 1933, Danzig has 
been a source of German-Polish fric- 





























































































tion since 1920, In the past decade, 
the new Polish port of Gdynia 15 miles 
up the coast has diverted much of Dan- 
zig’s trade. Liberals in France and 
England have long urged that this 
obvious injustice of Versailles be reme- 
died. Even now, though they know 
that Nazi occupation would mean the 
encirclement and eventual death of 
Poland, most Frenchmen and English- 
men would not care to fight a world 
war for Danzig. Astutely, Hitler had 
chosen the weakest chink in his op- 
ponents’ armor. 


. + “With Brimming Heart’”’ 


Confident that Danzig’s turn had 
come, the Danziger Vorposten printed 
a jubilant editorial: “The Fuehrer’s 
speech has relieved us of worry... 
Our fate is now the Fuehrer’s per- 
sonal concern.” Local Nazi leader Al- 
bert Foerster sent off a telegram to 
Hitler thanking him “with brimming 
heart,” then followed the telegram 
with a visit to Berlin. German papers, 
pointing out that Konrad Henlein had 
been called to Berlin just before the 
erack-up of Czechoslovakia, admon- 
ished Poland for her “brazen, insane, 
ridiculous and provocative chauvin- 
ism” and warned her not to start a 
world war for the sake of a “mere” 
motor road (15 miles wide) and a city 
of 400,000 persons. 

What seemed little to Germany, how- 
ever, seemed a matter of life and death 
to Poland. Willing to grant Germany 
all technical facilities for communi- 
cation with East Prussia, Poland was 
not willing to cede any of her soil, for 
the wary Poles were under no illu- 
sions about the real purpose behind 
Hitler’s demands. No more than 
Czecho-Slovakia could exist without 
Sudetenland, could Poland retain her 
economic independence without her 
tiny strip of seacoast. Like Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland is a minority state 
which once belonged to the “living 
space” of the empire Hitler now claims 
as the ancestor of the present Reich. 


. « + Paroxysm of Patriotism 

Over the Polish plains swept a great 
paroxysm of patriotism. Workmen in 
the arms factories voluntarily gave up 
their May Day parade and turned the 
day’s wages to the national defense 
fund. Students marched in the streets, 
crying: “Up Roosevelt, guardian of 
peace!” 

Pending the day when Foreign Min- 
ister Joseph Beck was due to answer 
Hitler’s speech before the Sejm (Par- 
liament), Poland prepared to celebrate 
her Independence Day. Troops along 
the German frontier, the War Office 
announced wryly, would not join in 
Independence Day parades, They had 
“other duties.” 

Like all nations in danger, Poland 
looked to her friends. Lithuania was 
no help: the German fleet was maneu- 
vering off Memel. Rumania was act- 
ing ostentatiously neutral. Hungary, 
with whose foreign office Poland eight 
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months ago was working hand in 
glove, now .had turned unfriendly. 
There were rumors that the Nazis had 
promised Slovakia to Hungary. Cer- 
tainly the Hungarian premier and For- 
eign minister were being lavishly en- 
tertained at Berlin, where they ap- 
peared at Hitler’s right hand during 
three May Day festivities. As for Italy, 
her press—usually pro-Polish—now 
chided the Poles for their “criminal 
folly,” and the Commander-in-Chief 
of the German Army was in Rome, 
conferring with the Italian army chief. 

There remained Britain, France, 
Turkey, Russia—four strong countries 
as interested as Poland in welding 
a stop-Hitler bloc, and welding it fast 
and firm. Among these four, certain 
delicate negotiations were going on. 
Upon the success of the negotiations 
hung Poland’s chance for life. What 
was in Neville Chamberlain’s mind? 
Would Danzig be an excuse for a new 
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Munich? Would Poland, Rumania and 
other threatened countries accept help 
from an ally so feared as Soviet Rus- 
sia? These were the questions about 
which the European crisis seemed to 
revolve. 


. - « Four Strong Countries 


In Britain, 200,000 “war babies”— 
boys born at the time of the Versailles 
Treaty—were registering to learn to 
fight. Never in peacetime had Britain 
resorted to conscription. The revolu- 
tion in English life seemed so tremen- 
dous that there was talk of a general 
election, but about 70 per cent of the 
country apparently felt the change 
“had to come.” A restaurant proprie- 
tor summed up the sentiment: “For 
us to~ guarantee the territorial inde- 
pendence of Poland with the army we 
had was like me guaranteeing the 
Bank of England.” 

While German papers poured scorn 
on six-month British military service 
as “compulsory gymnastics,” Prime 
Minister Eamon de Valera of Eire did 
not see it that way. Sensing in the 
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proposed British plan to conscri; 
men in Ulster (the six counties 
north Ireland) a chance to force t! 
issue of Irish unity, De Valera pr 
claimed that conscription in Ulst: 
would be “an act of aggression.” The; 
on the eve of sailing, he called off 
trip to the United States where he ha:! 
been scheduled to open the Irish’ P: 
vilion at the New York World’s Fai 

In France, the preoccupation of th 
week was Rumania. That country 
foreign minister, Grigore Gafenc; 
stopping by on his way throug 
Europe, was decorated with the hig! 
est honor France can bestow exce| 
on the President of the Republic—th 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Hono: 
Playing no favorites, Gafencu move: 
on to Rome. 

In Turkey, dictator Ismet Inonu co: 
ferred with the first assistant foreig 
commissar of the Soviet Union, Vald 
mir Potemkin. As the sentinel of th: 
Dardanelles—Russias back door t 
the Mediterranean—Turkey’s positio 
in any stop-Hitler bloc would be cd 
cisive. Britons were heartened, ther: 
fore, as reports began to trickle out o! 
Ankara that Turkey might bar th 
Dardanelles in war time to Italia 
and German ships. 

In Russia, as usual, there was mys- 
tery. Just as a Russo-French-Britis! 
military alliance seemed to be a mat 
ter of hours, the Moscow radio as- 
toundingly announced that Maxim Lit 
vinoff, for 10 years architect of Sovie' 
foreign policy, had been relieved of 
his job “at his own request.” 


Yugoslav Accord 


If thou knowest not how to be thy 
brother’s brother, thou deservest th 
enemy as overlord. 


Apparently recalling this old Sla 
proverb and the fate of Czecho-Slo 
vakia’s bickering minorities, the Serb 
and Croats of Yugoslavia got togethe: 
last fortnight to try to put an end t 
their 20 years of internal discord. A! 
any rate, the tenseness of the Eur: 
pean situation (see page 7) was admi! 
tedly a factor facilitating the agre: 
ment reached at Zagreb by Yugosla 
Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch and D 
Vladimir Matchek, the Croat leade: 
settling the one problem that ha 
plagued the little kingdom since 
creation following the World war. 

Established in 1918 as the Kingd: 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovens, th 
early name for Yugoslavia was but : 
incomplete roll call of the many sm 
kingdoms and provinces making up t 
war-born “buffer state” of the B 
kans, Pieced together from the wre: 
age of the Austro-Hungarian and Tu! 
ish empires, it included, in addition | 
Serbia, Slovenia, Slavonia, Dalmat 
Croatia, Bosnia, Hercegovina, parts 
Carniola and Carinthia, Voivodi! 
and the former kingdom of Mont 
negro, making a total of 96,000 squ 
miles. 

From the beginning the Serbs n 
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nopolized the country’s government, 
although they had slightly less than 
half the total population of 14,000,000. 
Until recently, the Serbs held over 87 
per cent of all government positions 
and controlled the election machinery. 
To the 5,000,000 Croats this has been 
a bitter pill and for all of the 20 years 
they have demanded self-rule. 

To end this internal dissension King 
Alexander (a Serb) set up a strong 
centralized government under the Con- 
stitution of 1931. To signify national 
unity he had already changed the 
kingdom’s name to Yugoslavia (South- 
ern Slav). But Alexander’s royal dic- 
tatorship only caused more bitterness 
among the Croats. As a result, he was 
assassinated by Macedonian Croats at 
Marseilles, France, in 1934. Since 
then a regency, with the late King’s 
brother, Prince Paul, as the dominat- 
ing figure, has ruled for Alexander’s 
son, the boy king Peter II, who will 
be 16 in September. 

Last week Prince Paul celebrated 
his 46th birthday. For a birthday gift, 
Premier Cvetkovitch presented him 
with the Serb-Croat accord. Yet to be 
approved by the government and the 
Croat Council, the agreement provides 
that Yugoslavia become a federal state, 
made up of three autonomous prov- 
inces—Serbia, Croatia and Bosnia. If 
approved the Croats will not only get 
their long-sought self-rule, but their 
autonomous region will also include 
Slovenia and Dalmatia. While enjoy- 
ing a large measure of administrative 
autonomy, however, each province 


will remain within the present king-° 


dom and under the present Constitu- 
tion. Moreover, control of foreign af- 
fairs, national defense and national 
finances will remain concentrated in 
Belgrade. 





Paraguay’s Choice 


In the four stormy years since the 
Chaco war between Bolivia and Para- 
guay ended those two South American 
nations have struggled to recoup their 
finances, strained by the long jungle 
conflict. Three weeks ago Bolivia 
chose the totalitarian road as the only 
means of staving off an economic cris- 
is (PATHFINDER, May 6). Last week 
Paraguay, taking a different road, vot- 
ed for a new eonstitutional govern- 
ment.f 

In their first presidential election 
since the Chaco “Green-hell” fighting 
began in 1932 Paraguayans cast their 
ballots for dapper, bantam-weight Gen. 
lose Felix Estigarribia, hero of the 
swamp war and Paraguay’s present 
Minister to Washington. Running 
with him on the Liberal party ticket 
vas Luis Alberto Riart, Minister to 
brazil, as candidate for Vice President. 





Two of Paraguay’s governments have been over- 
town by force in the past three years: (1) An army 
nta ousted Constitutional President Busebio Ayala 
1936 and installed Col. Rafael Franco as provision- 

1 presidené. (2) When Franco decreed himself dic- 
storial powers another army coup ousted him in 
1937 and made incumbent -Dr. Felix Paiva, law pro- 
*ssor, provisional president. 
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Estigarribia’s Country Took Another Road 


They were the only two candidates, 
the National Republican party having 
refused to participate in the election. 
Their four-year term will begin Au- 
gust 15. 

French-trfiined Gen. Estigarribia’s 
army career was early marked by ar- 
dent study of Napoleon’s campaigns 
and tactics. Entering the Chaco war 
in 1932 as a lieutenant colonel, his 
ability to apply Napoleonic strategy 
in the Chaco jungles helped him give 
the German-trained Bolivians several 
lickings. As a result, he soon became 
commander in chief of all Paraguay’s 
fighting forces. Moreover, Paraguay- 
ans credit him with doing more than 
any other person to bring about -final 
settlement of the Chaco dispute by 
the six-nation Chaco conference at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in July, 1938. 
By that settlement Paraguay was 
awarded most of the jungle area over 
which the two nations had fought at 
intervals for 100 years. 

ooo 


Spain: Peace Steps 

Generalissimo Francisco Franco’s 
efforts tounite war-torn Spain in peace 
have been overshadowed in recent 
weeks by the growing European crisis. 
Nevertheless, his rehabilitation pro- 
gram has progressed steadily. And 
last week new steps taken at Burgos 
indicated Franco is more concerned 
with the return of his country to a 
peace-time basis than he is with join- 
ing any European scrap, 

Amid reports that Madrid is soon to 
become the capital of Spain again, pos- 
sibly coinciding with the “victory” 
parade May 15, the Nationalist Cabi- 
net ordered immediate return of all 
properties commandeered for use of 
the fighting forces during the civil 
war. Particularly did it stress that 
all machinery go back to private in- 
dustries to facilitate full peace-time 
operations and thus provide jobs for 
demobilized soldiers. 

Concerning demobilization, a Bur- 
gos radio broadcast announced that 





immediately after the Madrid pageant 
the Nationalist army, estimated at 
800,000, would be reduced to a peace- 
time strength of 200,000 men, Franco 
was also reported to have ordered the 
repatriation of foreign soldiers speed- 
ed up, leaving only one detachment 
of Italian Blackshirts for the Madrid 
celebration. 

To regulate Spain’s post-war labor, 
a government decree prohibited strikes 
and established government-controlled 
vertical unions (comprising an entire 
industry). These will replace the 
former horizontal unions (separate 
craft organizations within an indus- 
try), which were run by the workers. 
Under the new law, trade union 
boards will govern each industry sep- 
arately. These boards, moreover, will 
have jurisdiction over all executives, 
administrative officials and workers 
alike. 

Meanwhile, in an effort to refute 
foreign charges of ruthless National- 
ist reprisals against former Republi- 
can Spaniards, Col. Angel Manzaneque, 
chief of Franco’s military courts in 
Madrid, issued these statistics: since 
Franco’s troops entered the old capi 
tal March 28 not a single person had 
been shot without a trial; of the 4,500 
local cases dealt with by courtmartial 
so far, only 50 persons had been con- 
demned to death and to date only 
seven persons had been executed in 
Madrid; of the 17,000 cases tried in the 
provinces of Madrid, Toledo, Ciudad 
Real and Albacete, only 223 persons 
had been condemned and so far Fran- 
co had approved only 33 of these 
death sentences. 


Asides Abroad— 


Appreciation: The following letter 
yas received by the postmaster at 
Winnipeg, Canada: 





Enclosed please find 10 cents. My 
conscience is bothering me as I have 
been filling my fountain pen for 20 
years from the inkwells in your post- 
office. I think the 10 cents should 
about cover the cost, as the ink is not 
of very good quality anyway. 

(Signed) An Honest Scot 


* 7 


Omission: A harried citizen of Pot- 
ters Bar, England, put a notice on his 
front lawn: “Hawkers, canvassers, 
salesmen, representatives of free 
offers, handbills or circulars, no thank 
you. We have old clothes, but wear 
them. We have no old gold or bottles. 
Our vacuum cleaner is a good one.” 
Nevertheless, a man knocked at his 
front door and asked for a glass of 
water, reminding him: “You forgot to 
mention tramps.” 

. . * 

Handy Man: Seeking employment 
through the want ad columns, Nikola 
llitch of Belgrade, Yugoslavia, offered 
to lift 500 pounds with his teeth, hold 
four horses pulling in opposite direc- 
tions, dance barefoot on broken glass 
or burning coals, lick white hot iron 
or get run over by automobiles. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Proxy Parenthood 


In the Chicago suburb of Harvey 
last week, 28-year-old Mrs. Virginia 
Cleary wanted a “perfect specimen of 
manhood” to become the father of her 
child. Foster mother of two children, 
she wanted a baby of her own. She 
specified that its other parent should 
be between 28 and 32, a blond and a 
bachelor; but she did not expect to 
see him. 

Male sperm can be refrigerated and 
kept potent for days. This fact has 
allowed artificial insemination to be- 
come a fairly common practice in 
breeding livestock. Sperm from Eng- 
lish rams has been transplanted to 
Polish sheep; Maryland Holsteins have 
fathered Argentine cattle. 

In humans, the practice is about 20 
years old. Still rare enough to ex- 


to sign and finger-print a document 
stating that the husband has consented. 

In addition, the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association warned last 
week that husband and wife should 
adopt any children resulting from ar- 
tificial impregnation of the wife. 
Otherwise, an editorial pointed out, 
relatives might prove the child illegiti- 
mate, and thus take away his right to 
inherit property from his mother or 
foster father. 

Although newspapers publicize them 
as such, children like the one Mrs. 
Cleary proposed to have are not “test 
tube babies” at all. No live-born ani- 
mal has ever matured from egg to 
embryo outside a female body. Dr. 
Gregory Pincus of Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., however, has pro- 
duced fatherless rabbits; he has soaked 


rabbit ova in brine, then placed them 


International 


Mrs. Cleary Outlined Specifications for the Mate She Never Expected to See 


cite comment, it has given rise to defi- 
nite rules of medical and legal pro- 
cedure. The would-be mother must be 
married and childless; this being an 
indication that her husband may be 
sterile. If she is venereally diseased, 
or if insanity or physical deformities 
are hereditary in her family, doctors 
will not accept her for treatment. 

The donor usually is a college grad- 
uate, a successful member of some pro- 
fession and a sound physical speci- 
men. Consulting doctors pick a donor 
who is of the same race and physical 
appearance as the husband; so that the 
child may resemble the husband as 
well as the wife. To lessen the chances 
of emotional attachment between do- 
nor and wife, neither is allowed to 
know the other’s identity... Donors 
themselves commonly are middle-aged 
men, married, but with no children of 
their own; they are not paid, 

Chief hitch in Mrs. Cleary’s case 
was that she already had sued her 
husband for divorce, and could not ob- 
tain his consent for what she proposed 


todo. Itis usual for wife and husband 


in virgin rabbits which bore litters. 
There is some indication that brine 
will fertilize human eggs as well; to 
a meeting of biologists in Toronto (see 
below), Dr. Pincus announced that 
brine had started human ova a tiny 
step on the way to maturity. Empha- 
sizing that his studies were “not at- 
tempts to obtain human offspring,” he 
pointed out that fatherless humans 
would have no male chromosomes; 
hence, all of them would be girls. 


Toronto Reports 


Capital of medical research in Cana- 
da is undoubtedly the city of Toronto. 
From Toronto laboratories came in- 
sulin (for diabetes and insanity) in 
1923 and metrazol (for insanity) in 
1937. Last week, Toronto had forti- 
fied its reputation by playing host to 
two American societies of research 
scientists, Among reports presented 
at their conventions were these: 

® To the Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology, 
Dr. Richard Parmenter of Ithaca, N. Y., 


Pathfind«; 


reported that tests to determirie pe: 
ods of fertility in women had reach: 
a new level of convenience. Heret, 
fore, fertility has been detected su 
cessfully by means of an electr 
meter; when the meter records lo) 
electrical resistance in the pelvic r 
gion of a woman’s body, she is fe: 
tile. Dr. Parmenter described a ne) 
test, where electrical resistance 
recorded not at the pelvis, but at t! 
tips of her index fingers. 

© Not until they had seen an actu: 
demonstration did amazed biologis! 
believe the report of Drs. Steinbe: 
and Brown of Philadelphia. The tw 
announced that oxalic acid—a com 
mon hat-cleaner and ink remover- 
could stem bleeding in hemophiliac: 
and other persons whose blood is slo. 
to clot. A form of oxalic acid is used 
to prevent clotting in blood bottle 
for storage. But in human beings, | 
promotes clotting so efficiently th: 
it reduces bleeding in some cases bh, 
more than 90 per cent. 

@ Inhaling tobacco smoke caus: 
blood vessels in the hands and feet t 
contract. This effect is sometin« 
cited in attempts to prove that nic: 
tine causes high blood pressure. Bu 
Drs. Shulman and Mulinos of Colum- 
bia University, N. Y., told biologis' 
that the same result could be achieve:! 
by taking “deep breaths of air.” 

@ In a paper read to a meeting 0! 
the American Institute of Nutritio: 
Dr. William H. Sebrell of the Unite: 
States Public Health Service depreca' 
ed “vitaminized” food, for which 
Americans paid $100,000,000 last yea: 
Terming it wasteful to take vitamin 
out of food in the refining process an: 
then to replace them artificially, h: 
warned that “fortified food” mig! 


contain vitamins in harmful excess. 
-_———__ ——_—_e~= Be 


Briefs 


gq Drs. Edward Reifenstein an 
Eugene Davidoff of Syracuse told a 
meeting of the New York Medical S« 
ciety that injections of amphetami) 
sulphate (benzedrine) could reviv: 
stupefied drunkards in 30 minutes, an: 
could make “depressed and sullen in 
toxicated individuals more cheerfu! 
and adaptable. They deplored th 
fact, however, that some “chronic alc: 
holics have developed the habit o! 
taking amphetamine sulphate in pre; 
aration for periodic excessive indu! 
gence.” 


G Iodine feedings commonly a! 
used as a beneficial prelude to sur: 
cal operations for goiter, of whi 
there are about 600,000 cases in t! 
United States. Dr. Saul Hertz of t! 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Boston announced that a new, rad 
active iodine could reduce the peri 
of pre-operative treatment from thr 
weeks to 15 minutes, 


g After a 15-year study of Bedou 
tribes in Syria, Dr. E. H. Hudson « 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., reported th:' 
in the Euphrates valley, a form 
syphilis exists as a contagious chi!’ 
hood disease, contracted “just as ou’ 
children acquire measles.” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Crosley Car, Ford Tractor 


For years, men have dreamed of 
nanufacturing a low-priced auto that 
ould also be operated at a low cost. 
in the 1920’s, Henry Ford expanded 
his fortune with such an auto—the 
Model T Ford. But since the Model T 
went out of production in 1927, no 
ultra-low-priced car has been widely 
iccepted by the public. 

Last week, a new low-priced car 

is introduced. Developed for “the 
forgotten man” by 52-year-old Powel 
Crosley, Jr., Cincinnati, O., radio and 
refrigerator manufacturer, it was dis- 
played before a group of newspaper 
men and auto distributors at the fa- 
ous speedway in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Powered by a 2-cylinder engine, 





motive announcement came _ from 
Henry Ford in Detroit. Of special 
interest to farmers, it concerned his 
plans for producing a new farm trac- 
tor on a mass production basis. 

The old Fordson tractor, of which 
Ford Kas manufactured 900,000, weigh- 
ed about 3,000 pounds and had three 
wheels. Its chief fault was a tendency 
to rear on the back wheels under a 
heavy pull; also, it often yanked plow 
points out of the ground. 

His new tractor, Ford said, would 
weigh only 1,700 pounds and have four 
wheels. Instead of rearing under a 
heavy pull, it will stick to the ground 
because of a new device that will 
throw the center of pull upon the front 
wheels. In addition, another device 
will keep the plow at a constant level 





Crosley’s car is only 10 feet long from 
bumper to bumper. It is 4% feet high 
ind weighs 925 pounds. Designed for 
top speed of 50 miles an hour, the 
ir can go 50 miles on a gallon of 
‘soline, according to the Crosley com- 


pany. It will be manufactured in two 
odels, a 2-passenger convertible 


tupe and a 4-passenger convertible 
dan. The coupe will sell for $325, 
the sedan for $350, 
Crosley’s car—production of which 
ill begin immediately at Cincinnati 
nd Richmond, Ind., at the rate of 
‘bout 200 a day—will not be the low- 
‘t-priced car ever produced. In 1923, 
he Model T Ford sold for $295. But it 
ill be the lowest-priced auto mar- 
eted since then. The “baby” Austin, 
scontinued in 1934, sold for $365; its 
iccessor, the Bantam, costs more than 
“100. Nor will Crosley’s machine be 
e smallest passenger car ever manu- 
ictured. The Bantam is the same 
ngth, while the Austin was 8 inches 
horter, 
‘he day before Crosley displayed 
iis new ear, another significant auto- 
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Crosley Claims His New Car Can Go 50 Miles on a Gallon of Gasoline 


in the ground as the tractor advances. 

To be sold “as cheaply as possible,” 
the new tractor was expected by Ford 
to lead to a new “back-to-the-land” 
movement. Said he: “If we can make 
farming easier, less expensive to start 
and more profitable to carry on, peo- 
ple will return to the land.” 





Housing: Hope 

Since 1930, one of the stickiest spots 
in America’s clogged economic ma- 
chinery has been housing. From 1920 
to 1929, new homes rose in the U. S. at 
an average rate of 700,000 a year. 
From 1930 to 1938, the average was 
less than 200,000, 

Inevitable result of such a slump 
was a housing “famine.” More than a 
million low-income families, experts 
reckoned, wanted and needed new 
homes. Yet lack of orders held the 
construction industry hopelessly mir- 
ed. Last week, however, two reports 
offered some hope that the housing 
jam might at last be cracking, that 
home-hungry wage-earners were open- 


11 


ing new markets to the long famished 
building industry. 

After a nation-wide survey, the Na- 
tional Association of Building Trades 
Employers disclosed that in the first 
three months of 1939, construction ac- 
tivity was at its highest peak in eight 
years. Permits for both industrial and 
residential building had a total valua- 
tion of $846,189,562, compared to $595,- 
$92,843 last year, and $721,439,136 in 
the previous “depression high” of 1937. 

Brightest spot in the Association’s 
cheerful picture was home construc- 
tion. In 34 key cities, permits had 
been issued for 11,570 private houses 
worth $60,253,065—more than double 
last year’s 5,564 homes valued at $27,- 
448,259. Leading the nation in new 
residential building, the Association 
reported, was Los Angeles, where 2,649 
homes worth $9,251,191 were built dur- 
ing the year’s first quarter. Second 
place went to Detroit, with 1,852 new 
houses costing $9,493,711. 

These figures were borne out by an 
even broader government survey. In 
2,131 cities with a total population of 
60,696,000, the Department of Labor 
revealed, residential construction was 
up 34.4 per cent over the first quarter 
of 1938. New homes, said the depart- 
ment, had been ordered by 25,685 
families at an outlay almost 70 per 
centabove the amount spent on hous- 
ing in the same cities in the first three 
months of last year. 

Chief spurs to new housing, the re- 
ports indicated, were easily available 
financing, government aid and rapidly 
increasing home obsolescence. Hope- 
ful though the signs seemed, however, 
those who read them warned that the 
housing “famine” was far from over. 
Noting that 34,000,000 wage-earners 
make less than $2,000 a year, E. M. 
Craig of the Building Trades. Associa- 
tion declared that the problem would 
never be satisfactorily settled until 
home costs were “reduced to be con- 
sistent with the present earniig pow- 
er of the working masses.” 

————-»-—______ 


Briefs 


g@ Looking thoughtfully ahead, the 
New York City brokerage house of 
T. G. Wylie & Company advertised last 
week: “WAR should result in greater 
demand, higher prices for crude oil 
and consequently larger returns from 
producing oil royalties. Investigate 
this form of investment.” 


g Cotton exports from the U. S, last 
year slipped another 1,412,000 bales be- 
low 1937’s low figure of 5,728,000, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures from 
ihe Department of Commerce. Cotton 
sold abroad in 1938 was worth only 
$224,322,000, compared to $360,023,000 
in 1937. At the same time, U. S. indus- 
trial consumption of cotton was 5,903,- 
000 bales—1,535,000 below 1937. 


q After a steady rise from Decem- 
ber through February, unemployment 
declined 2.6 per cent last March, the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
reported. Opening of 281,000 new jobs, 
the Board reckoned, sliced the na- 
tion’s total jobless to 10,428,000, 





























































































RELIGION and SOCIETY 


Methodists: Unity Achieved 


In the century and a half since Amer- 
ican Methodism was established apart 
from its mother church in England, it 
has fallen into sixteen distinct denom- 
inations. Last week the three biggest 
pieces in the resulting jigsaw puzzle 
were being laboriously fitted together 
by 900 delegates and 60 bishops at a 
Unity Conference in Kansas City, Mo. 

Previously approved by separate 
conferences of the three churches, 
the merger of eight of the nine million 
American Methodists into a _ single 
united church seemed at last assured. 
President Roosevelt and church lead- 
ers of all faiths hailed the birth of the 
nation’s largest Protestant denomina- 
tion. Alf M. Landon, 1936 Republican 


Presidential nominee and a delegate to 
the conference, called the action a 
long step in the direction of “world 
peace.” 

The three churches whose members 
were brought into the common fold 
were: the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the parent body, which has 4,864,000 
members; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, numbering 2,847,000 
members; and the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church, with 197,000. 


First of two decisive steps toward 
the long-sought unification brought 
back the Methodist Protestant group, 
which had broken away in 1830 after 
a lay revolt against strong clerical 
control in the parent Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. At that time, the dis- 
senters organized a presbyterial form 
of church government, omitting the 
office of bishop and equalizing lay 
and clerical authority. Turning back 
to this old problem, the two Episcopal 
groups, represented by 400 delegates 
each, agreed to modify clerical control 
in the new church. In return, the 
conference’s 100 Methodist Protestant 
delegates elected the first bishops in 
their history. Chosen for the new 
posts were Dr. James H. Straughn of 
Baltimore, Md., former president of 


the church, and Dr. Calvin Broom- 
field, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To heal the schism of 1845 between 
Northern and Southern Methodists 
was the second basic task of the Unity 
Conference. This breach, which orig- 
inally occurred over the slavery issue, 
has since the Civil war related to the 
position of Negroes in the church. By 
the compromise proposal before the 
conference last week, not yet acted 
upon but virtually certain of adoption, 
a separate nation-wide church district 
for Negroes would be _ established. 
Some 300,000 Negro Methodists would 
thus be brought within the frame- 
work of the united church, but they 
would constitute a segregated and 
self-governing unit with power to 
elect their own bishops. 
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Drs. Broomfield (1.) and Straughn: First Bishops in Methodist Protestant History 


Consolidation of the three churches’ 
valuable properties and far-flung ac- 
tivities still presented many intricate 
problems, likely to keep the confer- 
ence in session for several weeks. Dif- 
ficulty of this remaining task was 
best indicated by figures involved in 
the merger. The three groups control 
in aggregate 45,432 church buildings, 
2,898 parsonages, and 82 hospitals. The 
new united church will also operate 
140 Methodist schools and colleges, 
valued at 300 million dollars, where 
6,000 instructors teach 105,000 stu- 
dents. Missionary work is carried on 
in 30 nations by 2,500 clergymen. 

Despite the work yet to be done by 
the conference, however, and despite 
opposition to the whole unity move- 
ment by a group of southern Metho- 
dists under Bishop Collins Denny of 
Richmond, Va., a majority of the bish- 
ops had already proclaimed united 
Methodism as “an accomplished fact” 
last week. 

Success of the unity effort was made 
possible by the nature of the two 
schisms to be healed. That no funda- 
mental questions of ritual, or belief 
stood between the three churches was, 
in turn, characteristic of Methodism 
itself. At the time of its founding by 


Pathfinde, 


John Wesley in 1739, Methodism a. 
cepted virtually intact the creed of 
the Church of England. Wesley an:| 
his followers did not dissent so muc! 
in doctrine as in their evangelisti 
methods of reviving personal religion. 


Shrine To Motherhood 


It is a distance of some 7,000 mile: 
from America’s northwest to the Hol: 
Land. At least as far removed in spiri 
is the modern American commetrcia! 
ized “Mother’s Day” from the concep! 
of motherhood that its founders sough} 
to honor. Last week preparations 
were under way for a unique religiou 
celebration to be held in the moun 
tains of Oregon on Mother’s Day, 
May 14. It will re-emphasize - the 
spiritual significance of the last words 
Christ on the Cross addressed to His 
disciples: “Behold Thy Mother.” 

Site of the world’s only sanctuary 
dedicated to motherhood is a 155-foo! 
cliff near Portland, Oregon. There, 
Roman Catholic Fathers of the cen 
turies-old Servite Order maintain the 
Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother, 
established in 1923. Towering 200 feet 
in the air atop the cliff stands a bronz 
statue of Mary, Mother of Christ, 
sculpted by the famous Guiseppi Cas- 
sioli. Blessed by Pope Pius XI before 
its shipment to this country, the statue 
is the special object of attention of 
the thousands who annually gather at 
this natura] shrine. 

On Mother’s Day next week, how- 
ever, the statue of Mary will look down 
upon a special congregation gathered 
before the 50-foot altar hewn out of 
the granite base of the cliff. As the 
climax to special services, a huge 
throng will stand with faces turned up 
to the Mother of Christ while those 
whose mothers are dead pay silent 
tribute and those with living mothers 
repeat a pledge of devotion to them. 

Prior to this ceremony a procession 
of children is to file past the 14 bronze 
Stations of the Cross and the 34 wood- 
carved religious figures below the 
altar, en route to a special mass. Clos- 
ing the services will be an ecclesiasti- 
cal feast entitled “Mary Our Mother.” 
Granted to the sanctuary by Pope 
Pius XI, it will be the only feast in 
honor of the Mother of Christ origi- 
nating in the United States. 


Briefs ¢ 


@ Though most of its members are 
German-blooded, the First German 
Presbyterian Church of Orange, N. J., 
had changed its name last week to 
the William Street Presbyterian 
Church. The shift was made, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Otto H. Dietrich, be- 
cause “the word ‘German’ is not ver! 
popular with people here.” 


—_—_ Oo 


@ For the 20th consecutive year, the 
Roman Catholic population of th: 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii !!- 
creased during 1938, according to Th 
Official Catholic Directory for 193 
just published. Last year’s increase ©! 
239,827 members brought the churc! > 
total to 21,406,507 persons. 
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EDUCATION 





“Aerial Schoolhouse” 


One day last fortnight, a 21-passen- 
ser Transcontinental & Western Air 
ansport plane zoomed into the des- 
rt air from the new commercial air- 
port at Albuquerque, N. M. Inside 
were 20 Albuquerque high school stu- 
dents. For half an hour, they were 
shuttled up and down the Rio Grande 

illey. Through earphones, they heard 
each maneuver of the plane explained. 

During the next six days, the plane 

ide 91 similar flights. Last week, as 
the flights ended, a total of 1,850 high 
school students and instructors—vir- 
tally all of Albuquerque’s high school 
»pulation—had taken the trip. 


{ 


Sponsored by TWA, the Crowell 
Publishing Company and the Albu- 





plan next fall to extend the flights as 
an educational program”—probably to 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dayton, O., and 
Wichita, Kan. 


Briefs 


@ When General Francisco Franco’s 
army marched into Barcelona, students 
of the University of Minnésota in Min- 
neapolis cabled him: “Lay off Ferdi- 
nand the Bull.” Last week, the col- 
legians were chortling over the reply: 
“His Excellency, the Generalissimo, 
was greatly pleased with the cable- 
gram which you sent him upon the 
conquest of Barcelona by our glorious 
army.” It was addressed to “Don 
Ferdinand the Bull.” 


q Tradition says the winner of the 
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In Albuquerque’s Mass Introduction to Aviation, Students Flew, Listened and Enthused 


querque Board of Education, the 
flights of the “aerial schoolhouse” 
ere free to the students but cost 


WA $10,000. Marking ‘the first mass 
troduction of an American commu- 
v's high school students to flying, 
hey were undertaken to interest stu- 
its in aviation. With the nation 
ing a serious shortage of airplane 
ilots and mechanics, it was hoped 
it many of the students would enter 
lation as a career. 
Student reaction to the flights was 
enthusiastic that Superintendent of 
hools John Milne estimated they had 
letermined the future vocation of 
ut 20 per cent of the Albuquerque 
igh school student body.” In addi- 
n, he announced the Board of Edu- 
tion had decided to expand the pres 
{ aviation courses in the city’s high 
hools. Next fall, an aviation voca- 
onal training course of 27 subjects, 
aling with all phases of aviation ex- 
pt actual] flying, will be established 
part of the regular curriculum. 
No less pleased were TWA officials. 


Said TWA President Jack Frye: “We 


annual senior hoop race at Wellesley 
College, Mass., will be the first member 
of her class to marry. Last week, the 
Wellesley “bride” turned out to be a 
Harvard undergraduate, Edward C. 
Read. Carefully powdered and lip- 
sticked and wearing a red wig, blouse, 
skirt and silk stockings, Read entered 
the race unseen and led the shouting 
female pack over the finish line. As 
he coyly named a Harvard friend as 
“my fiance,” his wig slipped. Instead 
of the customary bouquét, Read got a 
ducking in the campus lake. 








How to Insure 
Your Car 
At Lower Cost 


F YOU are a careful driver, 

get car insurance at lower cost from 
Liberty Mutual. 
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EDITORIAL 


Herr Hitler Distorts 
N HIS 18,000-word reply to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s relatively pithy 
plea for peace in Europe, Adolf Hitler 
demonstrated once again that he is a 
good orator and a shrewd propagand- 
Once that is said, however, other 


The reply ‘was divided broadly into 
two sections. In one, the German 
chancellor sought to justify Nazi pol- 
In the 


Roosevelt’s plea, point by point, to an 
absurdity. Now, because many Amer- 
icans were deeply impressed by Hit- 


‘\ler’s words, because many Americans 


found themselves thinking that Hitler 


\seemed right after all, a few points 


Should be made immediately clear. 


One point is this: that Herr Hitler 
misused history in an attempt to de- 
fend his actions. Another is this: 
that Herr Hitler carefully dodged Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s prime question, 
substance was, will you 


neighbors for the next 10 years? And 
another is this: that Herr Hitler, far 
from giving any such assurances, void- 
ed Germany’s non-aggression pact 
with Poland and cancelled the Anglo- 
German naval accord. In short, al- 
though it was most effective from the 
standpoint of world propaganda, Herr 
Hitler’s speech was full of contradic- 
tion and distortion—not to use an 
ugly word like falsehood. 


HEN people listen to more than 

two hours of first-class oratory, 
they tend to be bemused by the sound 
of rolling periods and reverberating 
exclamation points. Facts, under such 
circumstances, are too often overlook- 
ed, just as they seem to have been 
overlooked by many who have com- 
mented favorably on Herr Hitler’s 18,- 
000 words. Let it be said here, then, 
that history is best interpreted by 
impartial historians; that the German 
chancellor is no such historian; and 
that European history, as he expound- 
ed it, should not be taken for granted 
but should be measured in terms of 
what scholars have written about it. 
It is impossible in a short space to 
answer Herr Hitler’s long speech, 
point by point. However, its histori- 
cal accuracy can be refuted in part by 
citing one or two examples of distorted 
fact. Much of the speech was devoted 
to the “criminals of Versailles,” rep- 
resentatives of the Allied’ Powers 
whose peace treaty created post-war 
Europe. This treaty, most experts 


Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 


now agree, was not good, especially 
because of the way it repressed the 
German nation economically. Even 
so, when viewed against its proper 
baekground, it was not so bad as many 
suppose, Hitler to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


N HIS reply to President Roosevelt, 

Herr Hitler said he did not believe 
in going unarmed to international con- 
ferences. Germany, he said, had 
learned a lesson through bitter ex- 
perience at Versailles—it had gone 
there in good faith, disarming com- 
pletely beforehand. Thus, Herr Hit- 
ler would have the world believe that— 
the German high command did this 
voluntarily, out of the goodness of its 
heart. But the facts of history show 
otherwise. Germany went unarmed 
to Versailles because its army had 
been crushed, because it could no 
longer fight, because the German peo- 
ple were in revolt, and the war was 
lost. A nation governed by the mili- 
tary mind, a state founded on the 
Prussian idea that might makes right. 
had been brought to its knees by the 
Allies and was obliged to sue for peace. 
This fact of first importance was en- 
tirely ignored by Herr Hitler in his 
18,000 words. For his purposes, it 
was better to make such misstatements 
as that the German delegates were 
“dragged” to Versailles and stoned on 
the way. 

Although two wrongs never make a 
right, it is pertinent from the stand- 
point of realism to remember that the 
Versailles Treaty was fashioned at a 
time when the passions of war were 
still at white heat. It was fashioned, 
moreover, with the knowledge in 
men’s minds that the German high 
command, had it been victorious, 
would have imposed a Prussian peace, 


Pathfinder 


a peace of subjugation. A taste ; 
this was implicit in the Brest-Lito, ,), 
Treaty, which Germany forced 
defeated Russia a year before \ 
sailles. This treaty sought to s| 
Russia down to the bones. Furth 
it is by this time well known tha! 
the Allies had lost, Germany wo: 
in all likelihood have annexed RB 
gium, dug deep into French territo 
and levied heavy indemnities agai 
all the vanquished. Hitler, with 
Prussian outlook, with his mig}: 
makes-right mentality, heads a ¢ 
ernment whose principles are scar 
ly distinguishable from the Prussi 
ism of Kaiser Wilhelm’s day. He i 
man distrusted because his philoso; 
of peace is essentially a philosop!), 
of force. As the chief aggressor 
the family of European nations, hx 
the least qualified of all men to 
forth rules for the orderly correcti 
of mistakes made at Versailles. 


O long as men remember his fore: 
absorption of Austria, his rape 

the Czechs, his ghastly destruction 
the Jews and his cynical contempt f 
the Christian way of life, Herr Hitl«: 
cannot stand with clean hands before 
the court of world opinion. He can- 
not stand there and be absolved fro: 
the great crimes he has committe 
against 20th century civilization. How- 
ever real certain German grievanc:s 
may be, he cannot stand there and !) 
absolved from a large share of r 
sponsibility for the terribly uns: 
tling turmoil of these times. He is 
no man of peace, despite all his wor«, 
protestations to the contrary. 
“Indeed, it is highly questionable 
whether this man of peace wan! 
peace at all. His fact-distorted, sop) 
istry-filed reply to President Roo 
velt totally evaded the President’s p: 
posal for European peace through ne- 
gotiation. In his 18,000 words, Her: 
Hitler more than once- implied th: 
he regarded war as a wholesome i 
strument of national policy. He sa 
at one point that very few proble: 
of the world have been solved at th 
council table, that force of arms his 
been much more effective. He said 
at another point that small wars 
such as a war against Poland—n: 
not engulf a whole continent, that th 
may truly be necessary and good. 

Such reasoning exposes the mig)! 
makes-right mentality in its most \ 
cious form. Such reasoning, althou 
the masses of people in all natio 
dread it, leads almost inevitabl) 
armed conflict. Let no one be ¢ 
ceived by Herr Hitler’s rhetoric: 
his way of thinking cannot be softenc’! 
at the council table, if he continucs | 
drive as he has been driving these p 
several years, if peace cannot 
achieyed through negotiation, then 
issue must be settled with guns. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 
" Gluck-Gluck” 


~~ NSCONCED in the air-cooled gov- 
k ernment buildings of Washington, 
here is an omnipresent creature 
which has never done a lick of work, 
ignores civil service requirements, and 
feeds on the taxpayers’ money. Fat, 
elf-satisfied and incurably lazy, it 
eems to think Uncle Sam owes it a 
living. It multiplies rapidly and ap- 
parently enjoys basking in the public 
eve. No one has ever heard it say 
inything more significant than “gluck- 
gluck.” We refer to that arch bureau- 
crat, the common goldfish. 
fhe Chinese domesticated the gold- 
fish too long ago to mention, the Jap- 
nese imported it in the early 16th 
entury, and a few of the fish were 
iken to France in the 1750’s as a gift 
Louis XV’s favorite mistress, Ma- 
dame de Pompadour. It took Amer- 
an college boys to swallow goldfish, 
however, and it took America’s cap- 
ital to glorify them. With 5,000 fish 
\rlington Cemetery, 500 at the Na- 
nal Botanical Garden, another 500 
at the Department of Commerce 
aquarium, 250 each at the Library of 
Congress and the Agriculture building 
and hundreds more swimming around 
n sunken pools at government ex- 
pense, Washington probably has more 
oldfish than any other city. 
The Maryland farms around Wash- 
ston, moreover, have made the capi- 
‘| geographic center of the $2,000,- 
(00-a-year U. S. goldfish business. Mil- 
ns of American goldfish can look 
back on Grassy Forks or -Lilypons, 
\id., as their birthplace. A Japanese- 
operated farm in New Jersey raises 
ecimens that sell for as high as $200 
h. Most government fish, however, 
re ordinary orange anes. Fertile fel- 
s, they breed readily, sometimes at 
different times in the same year. The 
bureau of Fisheries has no record of 
local goldfish census, but it is safe 
» say that under the New Deal the 
iting populatien has risen. 


OO i? 


Spring and a Statue 
N THE spring a restless urge creeps 
over the nation’s housewives—an 
e to paint the woodwork, clean out 
he attic and rearrange the furniture 
the old homestead. Last week a 
litical version of the spring-house- 
leaning itch had descended upon two 
' the nation’s Congressmen. One was 
ilph Brewster of Maine, who boldly 
posed moving a statue of former 
iief Justice John Marshall from the 
ipitol to the Supreme Court. The 
ther was the Honorable Usher Bur- 
ck, Congressman at Large from 
rth Dakota. 
\ non-partisan who runs as a Re- 
blican, a former Big Ten football 
ero who became, at 30, in the North 
‘kota House of Representatives, the 
ungest Spéaker in the United States. 
rdick has another claim to fame: 























International 


The Rescue: A Reminder of Ill Will? 


he is the redman’s friend. Raised on 
a Dakota farm near the Fort Totten 
Sioux Indian Reservation, he under- 
stands the Sioux speech and has writ- 
ten a book called The Last Battle of 
the Sioux. 

Some time ago the eye of the Con- 
gressman lighted on a group of statues 
flanking the’ Capitol’s main stairway. 
Titled The Rescue, the group depicts 
a frontiersman in the act of saving a 
white woman and child from ae 
at the hands of a marble Indian. 
Congressman Burdick this seemed bn 
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unnecessary reminder of ill will to- 
ward the Indian, who was far more 
sinned against than sinning and, who 
has now become a part of the nation. 
To the House, therefore, went Burdick 
bill HJ276, calling for the removal of 
the statue. 

Carved nearly 90 years ago for 
$7,000 by Horatio Greenough, The 
Rescue has been a center of contro- 
versy before, though for different rea- 
sons. Greenough died in 1852 without 
leaving orders on how his frontiers- 
man, woman and Indian were to be 
assembled. Capitol architects put the 
woman alongside the Indian, and 
though Greenough’s friends. wrote 
frantic letters to their Congressmen 
protesting that the sculptor had in- 
tended the woman to be in front of 
the redman, nothing was ever done 
about it. 

As a matter of fact, hardly any of 
the statues in and around the Capitol, 
have escaped the eagle gaze of the 
nation’s lawmakers, At various times 
since the 1820’s, Congressmen have 
risen to complain that the pioneer on 
the east facade is chopping wood with 
his left hand; that the picture of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence exposes too much male leg; 
and that a statue of Washington in a 
toga (a statue now relegated to a mu- 
seum) resembled a man in a bath 
towel. When Jefferson Davis was Sec- 
retary of War, he forced the sculptor 
of the 19-foot statue of Freedom on the 
Capitol dome (cast, incidentally, on 
ground now covered by PATHFIND- 
ER’s building) to change Freedom’s 
headgear from a liberty cap to a crest- 
ed helmet, because the cap looked like 
one worn by liberated slave. 


New Ambassador 


HOUGHTS on Lord Lothian, the 
new British Ambassador to the 
United States: 

@ He will replace the dean of the 
diplomatic corps, 62-year-old Sir Ron- 
ald Lindsay, famed for his resem- 
blance to a bull moose. 

@ He will occupy the biggest Em- 
bassy in Washington, a million-dollar 
red brick manor with towering chim- 
neys, terraced gardens, mirrored ball- 
rooms and a general air of being one 
of the stately homes of England. 

@ He is a bachelor of 57 and vows 
he will remain one whatever Washing- 
ton has to offer because “a bachelor 
has more time to devote to the seri- 
ous side of his work.” His three sis- 
ters will help him entertain, 

~ He is a Scotsman. He wears 
glasses, and has just finished reading 
the unexpurgated edition of Mein 
Kampf. He has been accused of be- 
longing to a pro-German social set 
known as the “Cliveden set,” but 
branded the story “a complete mare’s 
nest.” He believes the only way to last- 
ing peace is a world state in which all 
the nations surrender some of their 
sovereignty for the common good. 

® He is not coming until autumn be- 
cause someone has told him about 
Washington summers. 


PRESENTING 


Bette Davis 


i SOME respects, Bette Davis, at 31, 
is like many other Hollywood 
movie stars. For one thing, she has a 
palatial home in Beverly Hills. It has 
four servants, a tennis court and swim- 
ming pool. She gets a big salary from 
Warner Brothers—$3,500 a week, 40 
weeks a year. Moreover, her marriage 
did not last. Harmon Nelson, a school- 
day boy friend and former band leader 
whom she married in 1932, divorced 
her last December because she read 
her movie parts in bed, 

But in most other respects, Bette 
(pronounced Betty) does not fit the 
glamor girl pattern, She dislikes glam- 
or girls. She prefers dancing in the 
Palomar, a public dance hall, to swank 
night clubs. She would rather hold 


Many Saw a Third “Oscar” for Bette 


bean suppers in her own home than 
attend pretentious parties elsewhere. 
Extremely informal, she always an- 
swers her own telephone and does her 


own fingernails. Independent, she re- 
fuses to kow-tow to influential people. 
In Hollywood, it is considered good 
policy to curry favor from Hearst’s 
widely read Hollywood gossip column- 
ist, Louella Parsons. Bette never has. 

Chief thing that makes Bette differ- 
ent, however, is the fact that she can 
act. “Oscars” are the gold statuettes 
which the Motion Picture Academy of 
Arts and Sciences awards each year 
for the best acting performances. Bette 
is the only American-born actress to 
win two “Oscars”; the first for “Dan- 
gerous” in 1935, the second for “Jeze- 
bel” in 1938.7 

Last week, competent movie critics 
were heaping new honors on Bette’s 
head for her work in “Dark Victory.” 
So good was she as the rich young 
woman doomed to die of a brain 

¢t Vienna-born Luise Rainer has also won two 


“Oscars,” for her performances in ‘“The Great Zieg- 
feld’’ and ‘‘The Good Earth.”’ 


tumor, in fact, that many were pre 
dicting a third “Oscar” for her. This 
would set a record; no actor or actr« 
has ever won three “Oscars.” 

Most glamorous actresses shun roles 
in which they must wear unbecoming 
costumes, sneer or mess up their hair 
Bette likes such parts. “I’m no Polly. 
anna,” she says, “I like to play gutt) 
girls and attractive wenches.” Th.» 
She not only likes such parts but 
plays them superlatively well is one 
reason for her present fame. 

But it is not the only reason, An- 
other is singleness of purpose. Born 
in Lowell, Mass., April 5, 1908, Bette 
has been acting almost as long as she 
can remember. At four, she cut of 
her younger sister Barbara’s curls to 
create an exciting scene. At eight 
she was swimming and playing in 
snowdrifts nude for the same reason 
And at 10, while interpreting Santa 
Claus, she purposely set fire to her 
beard. That she was seriously burned 
did not satisfy her. To make the mo 
ment even more heart-rending, she 
pretended also to have been blinded 

Many actresses reach _histrionic 
heights, in part, because they have de 
voted mothers. Bette Davis has such 
a mother, Ruth Elizabeth Favor Davis, 
after whom Bette was named. When 
Mrs. Davis, whom Bette calls “Ruthie,” 
divorced Bette’s lawyer-father in 1915, 
she enthusiastically set out to help 
make Bette a successful actress. She 
became a professional photographer. 


TH her mother’s moral anid 

financial help, Bette graduated 
from Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass., in 1926. The next year, the) 
went to New York, to get Bette a job 
on Broadway. First person approach- 
ed was the famous Eve Le Gallienne, 
who directed a repertory company 
Bette thought the best way to get 2 
job with her was to appear noncha 
lant, to act as if she did not want i! 
She was wrong. The elder actress 
dismissed her, saying: “I can see your 
attitude toward the theater is not 
sincere ... You are a frivolous little 
girl.” 

Bette was not crushed. After stud) 
ing at a New York dramatic schoo! 
she finally landed her first Job with © 
Rochester, N. Y., stock company. A 
reader of tea leaves, Mrs, Davis ad- 
vised her to learn both her own minor 
part and that of the leading lady b: 
cause “the lead is going to break her 
leg.” On opening night, the leading 
lady sprained her ankle severely 
Bette got her role. 

In the next few years, Bette had 
better and better parts on both Broad- 
way and at summer playhouses around 
Cape Cod. In 1930, she signed a years 
contract with Universal and went to 
Hollywood. She acted well, but recos- 
nition did not come. At the end of 
the year she was fired because sie 
had no sex appeal, Said a Universa! 
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executive: “I can’t imagine any guy 
giving her a tumble.” 

With that, Bette was ready to go 
back to New York. But suddenly 
George Arliss offered her an important 
role opposite him in “The Man Who 
Played God.” Bette was good and 
Warner Brothers signed her to an 
i\i-year contract. Yet it was not until 
1934, when she was lent to RKO to 

ake “Of Human Bondage,” that ‘she 
was able to display the full range of 
her acting talents. Her portrayal of 
Mildred, the shrewish waitress, in 
that film has been called “probably the 
best performance ever recorded on the 
screen by a U. S. actress.” 

When an actress wins an “Oscar,” 
™ her studio usually gives her better 
roles and raises her pay. In 1936, 
however, after Bette had been award- 
ed her first little gold-plated statuette 
for “Dangerous,” Warner Brothers as- 
igned her to™play the rather insipid 
heroine of James Oliver Curwood’s 
‘God’s Country and the Woman” and 
lid not raise her salary. Discouraged 

id angry, Bette fled to England. Un- 
she received more money and 
better roles, she said, she was going 
to break her contract and work for 

English movie concern, 


jb PRODUCERS, this was trea- 
son. In Hollywood there is a 
fundamental law that producers are 
better judges of the roles their stars 
hould play than the stars themselves. 
Bette was rebelling against this law. If 
' he got away with it, Warner Broth- 
crs knew, other stars probably would 
ebel, too. So Warner Brothers pro- 

ested to an English court. 
here, Warners’ attorney said Bette 
was “a naughty young lady. What she 
wants is more money.” Then he read 
i letter from Bette to Jack Warner. 
Our main problem,” it said, “is get- 
ng together on the money ... As 
i happy person I can work like hell.” 
Bette tried to hypnotize the judge by 
batting her big eyes at him. But she 
the case. “A real sock in the 
eth,” she said, and returned to serve 

years in the Warner jail.” 
! hough she lost the battle, Bette vir- 
‘ly won the war. Shortly after her 
rn, her pay was raised $500 a week 
ts present $3,500. She got better 
les, such’ as those in “Marked Wom- 
“Jezebel,” and the current “Dark 
tory” and “Juarez.” “A good lick- 
” Bette says, “is good for the soul.” 
Weighing only 108 pounds, Bette 
is does not diet but tries to get fat. 
“xcept for swimming and badminton, 
e does not like sports. Her favorite 
health recipe is a daily sunbath. Dogs 
her favorite hobby. Her house is 
of poodles, Sealyhams, Schnauz- 
and Scotties. They swoop in on 
en masse when she rings a bell. 
smokes cigarettes chain fashion, 
drinks little. Liquor makes her 
zy quickly. 

Unee, before she became Holly- 
\d’s best portrayer of “gutty girls” 
| “attractive wenches,” Bette want- 
'o play Alice in Wonderland. “I’d be 
nderful as Alice,” she said, “be- 
ise of my pop-eyes and long neck.” 
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NAMES 


During the World war, GEORGE M. 
COHAN, Broadway song and dance 
man, wrote and sang the famous pop- 
ular war song “Over There.” Before 
a meeting of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in New York 
City last week, he presented a new 
song called “We Must Be Ready.” The 
chorus, in part: 





We must be ready. 

It’s well to be ready. 

You never can tell—you never can tell 

In a fight, what they might, prepare 
to do. 

They might compel us to yell, “We 
dare you to...” 


* * * 


Honored as Queen “Shenandoah 
XVI” during the annual Shenandoah 
apple blossom festival at Winchester, 
Va. was 16-year-old GENEVIEVE 














International 


Miss Garner Was the Apple Blossom Queen 


GARNER, of Amarillo, Tex., 
daughter of Vice President 
NANCE GARNER. 


grand- 
JOHN 


7 7 


After urging the people of Jersey 
City, N. J., to “show your American- 
ism” by attending the city’s annual 
celebration of Americanization Day, 
Mayor FRANK (“I am the law”) 
HAGUE skipped the festivities, at 
which he was scheduled to speak, to 
attend a baseball game. 


. * * 


Announced by the trustees of Colum- 
bia University were the 1938 Pulitzer 
Prizes in letters and journalism. Dra- 
ma award went to 43-year-old ROB- 
ERT E. SHERWOOD for his “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois,” the novel award to 
42-year-old MARJORIE KINNAN 
RAWLINGS for “The Yearling.” Each 
will receive $1,000. 

Once a confirmed teetotaler, ADOLF 
HITLER now enjoys an occasional 
glass of beer. Brewed especially for 
him, its alcoholic content is only one 
per cent. Alcohol in ordinary beer 
runs from four to six per cent. 


When Nature 
needs help try 


5 LEMON 





TAKEN first thing daily on — 
ing or the last thing every nig at, 
it’s beneficial in two ways. — 
a natural, gentle laxative e = 
for most people, hence, aide 
elimination. 
Second, it helps keep the — 
normally alkaline, and adds the 
additional protection of vitamin 
C found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4- 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 
Itis non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Try it 10 days. See 
if you don’t benefit. 
t, 1939, California 
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Freit Growers Exchange 






A strange method of mind and 
body control that often leads 
to immense powers, found in 
mysterious Tibet, is now offered 
to the Western World. Many 
report almost unbelievable im- 
provement in power of mind; 
others, superb bodily strength, better positions. 
Talents, ability and a more magnetic personal- 
ity often develop. The secret cannot be told in 
words. But many have found it for themselves 
by using this mysterious method. Write for Free 
9,000 word treatise revealing startling results. 


INSTITUTE OF MENTALPHYSICS, Dept. 10-B, 
213 So. Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


YOUR OLD INSURANCE POLICY 
MAY BE WORTH CASH 


Old life insurance policies, lapsed policies, 
policies of deceased relatives .. . all may have 
real cash values. . Search today and send 
policies or write for free appraisal and full 
details. No obligation. No cost 
INSURANCE INVESTIGATION BUREAU 
624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, ill, 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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MOVIE WORLD 


“Horse Operas” 


In 1903, with “The Great Train Rob- 
bery,” motion pictures got their first 
successful story formula—that of the 
“western” or “horse opera.” 

Last week, after protracted jour- 
neys into parlor drama, war stories, 
musicales and daffy comedy, the movie 
world was back on its first track. At 
least a half-dozen of the current big 
films were nothing but aggrandized 
horse opera, A new western cycle 
was at its peak. 

Chiefly responsible for the revival 
have been such companies as Repub- 
lic, Paramount, Columbia and Mono- 
gram. Their unpretentious “quickies,” 
aimed at children and double-feature 
bills, kept westerns alive. Republic 
started the most recent craze five 
years ago by introducing a singing 
cowboy in the person of Texas-born 
Gene Autry, a former radio crooner. 
Last year, although big towns paid 
little attention to him, Autry was the 
No. 1 meal ticket of small exhibitors, 
whose patrons preferred horse operas 
to historical romances. 

Big studios decided to tap this vast 
market themselves. Success of such 
colossal efforts as “Jesse James,” 
“Stagecoach,” “Dodge City,” “Oklaho- 
ma Kid” and “Gunga Din” (a western 
with an East India location) convinc- 
ed them of their wisdom. For next 
season, the big companies have al- 
ready budgeted 46 major horse operas 
at around $400,000 each; independents 
will turn out their usual 75 “quick- 
ies” at from $10,000 to $20,000 each. 
It is now only a question of how long 
the- movie. public can stand such a 
heavy diet of strong action. 

Last week, from Paramount, came 
the most ballyhooed western of the 
year, Union Pacific. It opened with 
frontier shenanigans in Omaha, Neb., 
which was the eastern terminus of the 
railroad that opened up the West. 
Unlike “Jesse James” and others, it 
shows that railroad builders were a 
decent sort after all. Made by Cecil 
B, De Mille on his usual lavish scale, it 
has lusty scenes of saloon and labor 
brawls, frontier humor (mostly by 
Lynne Overman and Akim Tamiroff) 
and at least four climaxes. Despite 
its excessive length, it maintains a fair- 
ly constant level of entertainment. 
Naturally, it contains the inevitable 
western components of romance (Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and Joel McCrea), 
comradeship (McCreaand Robert Pres- 
ton), villainy and terror (Indians, 
burning bridges, snow slides and train 
robbery). Seekers after social signifi- 
cance will not find it here, but western 
addicts will have a field day. 

Another frontier drama on the cur- 
rent movie bill is Man of Conquest (Re- 
public). For its first venture into big 
productions, Republic has turned to 
the life of Sam Houston, the man who 
took Texas for 
Though it shades facts concerning 


the United States. 


Autry: Meal Ticket for Many Exhibitors 


Houston’s colossal Iand grab, this epi- 
sodic film turns out to be a remark- 
ably honest biography of the hard- 
fighting, hard-loving and hard-drink- 
ing adventurer. As played by Richard 
Dix, Houston seems real enough. So 
does Andrew Jackson (Edward Ellis) 
as he utters some fresh views on the 
popular subject of democracy. 

An amiable version of the classic 
western is Return of the Cisco Kid 
(20th Century-Fox), in which Warner 
Baxter portrays the lovable bandit for 
the third time. Courageously, he saves 
the beautiful gal (Lynn Bari). Nobly, 
he gives her up to a younger man 
(Kane Richmond). 

a —__ 


You'll Be Seeing 


Juarez (Warner Bros.): A great and 
memorable drama is this story of the 
Mexican Indian who preserved his 
country’s freedom 80 years ago. As 
in his “Zola” and “Pasteur,” director 
William Dieterle has used ideas as 
effectively as characters. Aided by 
an unusually gifted cast, he has woven 
threads of personal tragedy, political 
intrigue, military aggression and ideo- 
logical conflict into a unified and sig- 
nificant whole. His story is a histor- 
ically true one about the 19th century 
efforts of France to take over Mexico 
and the Mexicans’ fight for independ- 
ence. On the aggressor’s side are the 
pathetic puppet-figures of Maximilian 
(Brian Aherne) and Carlota (Bette 
Davis) and the treacherous one of 
Napoleon III (Claude Rains). With 
the defenders stand Juarez (Paul Mu- 
ni) and Porfirio Diaz (John Garfield). 


. * * 


They Made Her a Spy (RKO): With 
Sally Eilers as the girl who turns to 
spying for revenge, this film manages 
to be unexciting and entirely mediocre. 
Needless to say, Sally exposes the vil- 
lains and finds a reporter to love. 


Bulldog Drummond’s Secret Police 
(Paramount): Drummond (John How- 
ard) and his fiancee (Heather Angel) 
just miss marriage again. The action 
takes place around a gloomy old casfle 
and is up to Drummond's par. 


Pathfinde, 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 


FOR NIMBLE FINGERS 
2002—-In the foreground of the fashion pictur: 
lingerie trimmed with hand crocheted edgings! 7 
different widths lend themselves to so many var 
uses—round doilies, shelving, and pillow cases. 
details included in number. 


1947—With a season of ‘‘femininity’”’ in full sw 
the trend is toward flower-type initials and mo 
grams. The beauty of gift lingerie (June weddings 
coming), linens and handkerchiefs is enhanced by 
embroideries. Full details included in number. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Take Your Style Cue 
from our 
New Summer Style Book 


Choose the most helpful of sewing guides t! 
Summer—OUR NEW PATTERN BOOK that 
ready to show you how to be weeks ahead in st 
and dollars ahead in money! Better send fo 
TODAY! It’s the person who plams her e! 
wardrobe now who will dazzle her friends t 
season. And planning is easy with the many } 
terns pictured! Misses, junior misses, matro! 
children . . everyone is looked after in t 
splendid array of styles for town, country 
cruise. You'll discover new, easy-to-sew idea 
dress and suit modes; wedding attire, gradua' 
and party wear. You'll see, too, many a st! 
tip on around-the-house clothes and lingerie. A 
too, in addition. you will find suggestions | 
maternity wear and a baby’s layette. Natura 
you'll want to order your copy at once. 


Price of book 15 cts. post paid 
Pattern Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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Council Meeting 


Although leading women’s organi- 
zations have consistently supported 
revision of the present Neutrality 
Law, the League of Women Voters 
was on record last week as the first 
io vote for outright repeal of its em- 
bargo provisions. 

The action was the principal one 
taken at the biennial meeting of the 
League’s General Council in Washing- 
ton. Of the 60 council members, only 
two voted against the resolution. In- 
stead of impartial neutrality, the 
League wants a law permitting flexi- 
bility in executive handling of inter- 
national situations and application of 
embargoes to aggressor nations only. 

During nettrality hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Louise Leonard Wright, speaking 
for the League, termed flexible neu- 
trality the aim of five important wom- 
en’s organizations: the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the National 
Council of Jewish Women and the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League. 

Wife of Quincy Wright, an inter- 
national law professor at Chicago Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Wright is the League’s 
chief adviser on matters of foreign 
policy. She has attended every im- 
portant peace conference in the last 
10 years. 

Under her leadership, 
Council also adopted resolutions 
against the war referendum amend- 
ment, racial discrimination in immi- 
gration laws, and the “equal rights” 
amendment. In addition, it voted con- 
tinued support of the League of Na- 
tions because of its “social and eco- 
nomic accomplishments.” 

—— <> 
Briefs 


© Dr. Paul Popenoe’s recent advice 
husband-seeking women to “go 
West” where there are more men was 
cried by Dr. S. L. Katzoff, San 
francisco marriage specialist. “Any 
oman, anywhere,” he said, “can get 
irried if she knows the art of attrac- 
n.” Mostly, he added, the art con- 
sts of seeming “humble and helpless.” 


the General 


© This year’s National Achievement 
ard of Chi Omega Sorority went 
ist week to Rachel Crothers, 60-year- 
id playwright and director, author 
f such successful plays as “Susan and 
God,” “Let Us Be Gay” and “When 
idies Meet.” For the second time, 
‘he presentation ceremonies were in 
e White House. 


q At Allegheny College in Pennsy]- 
nia where she was a pioneer woman 
udent almost 70 years ago, Ida M. 
arbell, 81-year-old writer and au- 
hority on Abraham Lincoln, began 
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The League Was the First 


Mrs. Wright: 


teaching a four-weeks’ course in bi- 


ography writing. 


@ William Cardinal O’Connell of 
Boston rebuked Roman Catholic wom- 
en for the “silly” hats they wear to 
church. His view: “You can tell the 
quality of a woman’s brain by the kind 
of hat that covers it.” 






To Correct Constipation 
Don’ t Get It! 


Why let aaietit in for all the 
discomfort of constipation—and 
then have to take an emergency 
medicine—if you can avoid both 
by getting at the cause of the 
trouble? 

If your difficulty, like that of 
millions, is due to lack of “bulk” 
in the diet, the “better way” is to 
eat Kellogg’s All-Bran. This 
crunchy toasted cereal—a natu- 
ral food, not a medicine—has just 
the “bulk” you need. If you eat it 
every day, it will help you not only 
to get regular but to keep regu- 
lar, month after month, by the 
pleasantest means you ever knew! 

Eat All-Bran daily, drink plenty 
of water, and “Join the Regulars.” 
Tear out this advertisement and 
send to Kellogg Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, for two free 
individual packages of All-Bran 
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ISSUED FOR 
30 DAYS 


FREE 


EXAMINATION 


Covers entire family, ages 1 to 75 
years, for low cost of one. No med- 
feal exam. Reliable Co. ander super- 
vision of State Insar. Dept. Write 
now. Be protected. Send no money. 


FEDERAL LIFE & BENEFIT ASS'N. 
Citizens Bank Bidg., Wumington, Dei. 





Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
Address 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| IF You NEED EXTRA MONEY 


to spare time subscription workers 
PATHFINDER 
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CLUB NO. 8 


Woman's World, 1 yr. 

Household Magazine, 1 yr. 

Farm Journal—Farmer’s Wife, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


Value $2.25—-You SAVE $0.85 


CLUB NO. 18 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 


CLUB NO. 20 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


$1 .60 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


$1 15 
CLUB NO. 21 
Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 

Woman's World, 1 yr. 1 75 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues a 


MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Value $3.50—You SAVE $1.75 


$1.40 


All subscriptions are for one fall year 
THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL! 
CLUB NO. 12 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. $1 60° 

PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 


MicCali’s Magazine, 1 yr. 
Value $3.00—You SAVE $1.40 





Woman's World, 1 yr. 

















MONEY SAVED IS MONEY MADE, and you 
can save as much as one-half what you 


ordinarily pay by. ordering your 


magazines through PATHFINDER. Look over 
the special low priced clubs below and send 
us your order today. 
attention. 


BIGGEST VALUES—LOWEST PRICES 


We will give it special 
Prices good for 30 days ONLY. 


CLUB NO. 50 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magazine, 1 yr. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO. 51 
Motion Picture Magazine, 1 yr. 
Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
Woman's World, 1 yr. 
Household Magarine, 1 yr. 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB NO. 58 


Better Homes & Gardens, 1 yr. 
McCall's — 1 yr. 
Screen Book, 1 
PATHFINDER, a" Issues 
Value $4.00—You SAVE $2.00 


CLUB = 


True Story Magazine, 1 
Motion Picture Magazine, i’ 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr. 


PATHFINDER, 52 Issues e* 30 
Value $4.50—You SAVE $2.20 


— MAIL THIS COUPON IMMEDIATELY — — 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


$2.00 
$2.00 


Enclosed is $.......... . for the magazines in Club 


. Bend to 
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TELEVISION— 


(Continued from page 4) 


Beyond the problem of manufactur- 
ing, television has another to face. It 
must find how to get into as many 
American homes as possible. Here it 
grapples with unfriendly, immutable 
natural laws, 

To deliver both sight and sound, 


transmittens must send out about 
9,000,000 bits of information every 
second. These include “video” (sight) 


and “audio” (sound) impressions, to- 
gether with the waves that synchro- 
nize sender and receiver. Television 
engineers shudder at the air space 
they require. 


. «+ The Crowded Air 


At present, the Federal Communica- 
lions Commission has allotied a fre- 
quency band 6,000 kilocycles wide to 
each television station. A_ single 
transmitter thus receives about six 
times as much space as is filled by all 
the 750 commercial radio stations in 
the United States. 

Moreover, 90 frequencies are avail- 
able for commercial radio. Only 19 
channels are reserved for television; 
12 of these, because of technical diffi- 
culties, are not yet workable. Tele- 
visers sharing the same one of the 
seven frequencies left must be 300 
miles apart to avoid interference. The 
channel of a Boston transmitter could 
not be used by any other station nearer 
than Philadelphia. In the, beginning 
at least, television air will be crowded 
and the number of stations will be few. 

This places the backers of television 
in a quandary. Radio has many sta- 
tions to distribute programs; sound, 
moreover, can be relayed by telephone, 
so that a program originating in New 
York or Hollywood can be rebroad- 
cast in many other different cities. 

By contrast, until troublesome tech- 
nical difficulties are solved, television 
will have only a few stations; their 
normal broadcasting range will be 
only 50 miles. Worse yet, no ordinary 
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In the New Art Form, Pretty Features and a Good Figure Will Command a Premiun 


wires can relay television impulses. 
But probably not until television can 
promise a commercial sponsor that his 
program will be widely distributed 
will television become a commercial 
success. 


. « « Two Possible Solutions 


Curiously, however, television might 
solve its distribution problem by tak- 
ing what appear to be two backward 
steps. One would be to revert to the 
use of wires. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company already has 
installed a coaxial cable which might 
carry television from New York to 
Philadelphia. Thus, a Manhattan sta- 
tion might broadcast its program to 
the New York area and pipe it to 
Philadelphia, where it could be re- 
broadcast on .a_ different channel. 
Eventually, with wires as the basis 
of networks, television might mesh 
the country. 

Television’s other way to wide dis- 


tribution seems to lie in the use of 
motion picture films. Movies tele- 
vise very well; a chain distributor 


nv eeet 
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could simply parcel out prints of t 
same film, and have them broadc 
simultaneously from different citi 
With an eye to some such devel: 
ment, Paramount Pictures Corpo: 
tion acquired a half-interest in | 
Allen B. Du Mont Television Labo: 
tories, Inc., last year, 

An unsettled science and an infa 
industry, television also is an u 
known art. Television’s art, nevi 
theless, must capture and keep a pu 


lic to make the industry a succes 


Gilbert Seldes, director of televisi 
programs for the Columbia Broadca 
ing System, says: “We are going 
do a job without precedent.” 


. «+ Mr. and Mrs. Televiewer 


Television’s ultimate possibilit 
are spectacular and exciting. Trav 
ing with the speed of light, televis 
impulses will provide Mr. and M 
Televiewer with eyes and ears 
superhuman perception. Trucks 
the spot with transmitters will s« 
them sight and sound of Preside 
making speeches, of champions b: 
ing, of thoroughbreds racing, of roy 
ty arriving. Without leaving their ; 
ting room, the Televiewers will see a 
hear news events as they happen. 

Television, however, cannot exp 
always to keep up such a pace. W! 


other television features will be | 


is uncertain, but program direct 
Seldes guesses that television ent 
tainment will be of a dozen or nv 
different kinds. 

Since television requires the att 
tion of the eye, there may be 
videcasts during the morning, w! 
Mr. Televiewer is at work and M 
Televiewer is shopping or keep! 
house. And since televised progr 
are apt to be broken into by such e) 
distracting diversions as Johnny T 
viewer’s refusal to go to bed, 1 
fundamental unit of television tim: 
likely to be short—perhaps 10: minu 
as compared to radio’s_ traditio 
quarter of an hour. With short p 
grams, Mr. and Mrs. Televiewer 
find it easy to get a fresh start. 
About 60 per cent of radio tim: 
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devoted to music. Although orches- 
tras Will be a staple, television may be 
more varieds Fashion shows, impos- 
ible on the radio, are both possible 
and probable for television. Solo and 
chorus dancing will give enjoyment to 
televiewers. Newsreels and animated 
cartoons will be prominent. Dramas 
enacted in the studio—with outdoor 
scenes being broadcast from sound 
movies already taken—may be the big 
feature of television entertainment. 

It is not unlikely that after strug- 
sling manfully, male television an- 
nouncers will give way for the most 
part to pretty girls. Attractive fea- 
iures and a good figure, as well as a 
honeyed larynx, will be valuable in 
the art. Like movies and radio, tele- 
vision will create new stars and new 
public idols. Radio produced four- 
minute symphonies; television also 
vill produce novel art forms—such as 
extremely short dramas which are 
neither skit nor play. 

\ll this, however, is in the future. 
NBC’s regular service, begun with 
such fanfare, will consist of just two 

ening hours of entertainment a 





Farnsworth Is Still the Boy Wonder .. . 


eek, Television programs, requiring 

se props and long rehearsals, are 
pensive. In England, where tele- 
ion service is 2% years old, sending 
ree hours a day costs $3,000,000 a 
ir, but programs are of poor quality 
d only 12,000 sets have been sold. 


. «+ The Present Situation 


For the present, moreover, there is 
one to pay for television except the 
levisers themselves. The only com- 
rcial feature in television thus far 
es in the sale of equipment. No sta- 
1 is licensed to broadcast programs 
id for by commercial sponsors; nor 
iny likely to be until 1941, when the 
inber of receivers sold may be great 
nough to justify such a move. 
The fact remains, however, that 
hen and if television is fully de- 
eloped, it will be the most striking 
id most convenient kind of mass en- 
rtainment known. As a medium for 
bibs it probably will have no 
jual, 


Television thus commands the 
hearty respect of three veteran enter- 
prises. Although it may buy films 
from the motion picture industry, tele- 
vision will compete seriously with it 
for public attention. Although it may 
never be able to establish a morning- 
to-midnight program schedule, tele- 
vision will compete seriously with 
sightless radio in attracting commer- 
cial sponsors. And also, from news- 
papers and magazines, television will 
take advertising revenue. 


- +» « Some Random Facts 


This is an inviting prospect. Just 
how inviting it is may be deduced 
from random facts about television 
today: Paramount Pictures has bought 
its way into the industry. CBS, which 
makes no equipment and can expect 
no early profit from commercial pro- 
grams, shortly will begin a regular 
service in New York. Many compa- 
nies—RCA, NBC, CBS, General Elec- 
tric, American Television, Interna- 
tional Television, Du Mont and Farns- 
worth—are operating experimental 
stations, thus establishing squatters’ 

















International 


While Zworykin Is the Grand Old Man 


rights to the desirable air channels. 

Equipment salesmen are optimistic: 
they predict that nearly 5,000,000 re- 
ceivers, worth $750,000,000, will have 
been sold by 1945. Presenting a report 
to stockholders last week, President 
David Sarnoff of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America assured them that tele- 
vision eventually “will be a source of 
profit to RCA.” 

Most outstanding fact about tele- 
vision, however, is that regular serv- 
ice is less than two weeks old. Tele- 
vision’s unsolved problems as a sci- 
ence, an industry and an art naturally 
outnumber its accomplishments. But 
the incentive to solve these problems 
is so tremendous that it would be fool- 
hardy to predict that they will not be 
overcome, Perhaps in five years—per- 
haps not for much longer—those who 
scoff at television today will be num- 
bered with those who said yesterday 
that the telephone and the radio would 
never be important parts of Amer- 
ican life. 
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OTTLED POWER! 


It takes a formula that’s got Punch-Power 
to bring quick relief from the aches and 
pains of simple neuralgia, sore muscles, stiff - 
ness due to fatigue and exposure. That’s 
EN-AR-CO (Japanese Style) OIL, the anti- 
septiccounter-irritant.EN-AR-CO(Japanese 
Style) OIL is Bottled Power—you'll say so 


, hi after the very first application. All draggists. 


Mode in U.s.4, NATIONAL REMEDY CO. NEW YORK 





Learn Profitable Protession 
in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinati 
profession of Swedish Massage run es high as $4 
| te $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 
sanitariums and private patients ceme to 
those who qualify through our tramigg. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for 
specialists. Write for Anatomy C 
oe and bookiet—They're FREE. 
Be THE College of Swedish Massage 
€ 30 E. Adams St., Dept. 569A,Chicago 
(Suceessor to National College of Massage ) 
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Fistula Often 

Brings Tragedy 
Loss of boWel control and ills due to Self- 
poisoning often result from neglected Fistula, 
Thousands could save themselves from humil- 
iation and serious illness by knowing the facts 
and taking proper treatment in time. The Mc- 
Cleary Clinic, largest institution specializing 
in non-malignant rectal diseases, finds radical 
surgery not advisable except in extreme cases. 
Results of successful mild McCleary treatment 
of patients from all over the world and condi- 
tion of these diseases explained in Book offer- 
ed FREE by McCleary Clinic, 1982 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. Write for Book and Ref- 
erence List mailed in plain wrapper, FREE. 


DON’T Gasp! 


if you have 


ASTHMA 





Write Dept. 2 - 1210 Textile Tower 
Seattie, Washington 


NOT 
Electric 

















Magnifies hearing. Scientific invention. 
Not a treatment device. Not electrie— 
no battery noise, no upkeep, no appara- 
tus to earry—light weight. Fits over ear 
withouthead-band. Write for testtrial today. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 £. 43rd St., (P) HY. C. 





KILL RATS WI 


. K-RO 
z= wy won't kill 
y= Livestock, 


Pets or Poul- 
try,Gets Rats 
Every Time. 
K-R-O is made 
from Red Squill, a 
raticide recommended 
by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. All 
Drug and Seed Stores 
Damage each rat does 
costs you $2.00 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 
Springfield, O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


SKIN TROUBLE 


If you have a skin troyble that 

(1) itches or burns, (2) oozes or 

scales, (3) gets better then worse, 
let us send you a FREE of the one thing 
found best by our Medical Advisor, Dr. Cannaday, 
who has specialized on Eczema alone, for over 
35 years, treating thousands. It is by far the 
best he has found for the above conditions, and is 
usually mild, clean and —_e no more visi- 
ble than water. You, too, may find your “firs! 


real night’s rest.” Write today, a postal 

do. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO., 941 Park Square, 
Sedalia. Mo. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


’ 
Without Calomel— And You'll 1 Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin 

The liver should pour out two rab “> liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c at all drug stores. 
Stubbornly refuse anything else. ©1938, c.P. inc. 


Relieve 


Rheumatism: 


To relieve ae torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, ralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s, Don't suffer. 

trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly in Place 


Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wabbling when you 
eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline 
(non-acid) powder holds false teeth more 
firmly and more comfortably. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath), Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


eo* RUPTURE 
TRY STA-PUT fir, ectened by ruptured man 


for security and comfort—light, durable. Will send it 
to you without a penny in advance—wear it 10 days— 
if satisfied pay only $8.65 single, $9.85 double, or 
return without obligation. Send today for Sta-Put— 
give location of rupture, size when out, age, occupa- 
tion, waist and hip measure. Scott Appliance Com- 
pany, 1804 Morris Avenue, Steubenville, Ohio. 


vanee- OTT Pondat Mates Plates 


AS. LOW A: AS $6.75 $6. 75 
Should fit pertectiy. Workman- 
ship and material rosea hy ee ag 
Teeth made from your 
look beautiful. Wear tes 80 days int de: 
lighted with fit and your improved appearance 
pee thetrial costs nothing, Money Back 


SEND NO MONEY ts! Dostcard for FREE 


catalog of LOW PRICE 8. net it , right now! 


FERRIS - GRIGSBY ‘DENTAL | LAB. INC. 
Dept. 409, 6217 S. HALSTED ST.CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


“Stomach Uicers 


Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
expensive oneeeee. Learn all about this amazing 
fmexpensi me treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. 20 rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with information as to guaranteed trial 
er. TWIN CITY VON Department 236, 
int Paul, Minnesota.— Adv. 


NO MONEY 
DOWN 


Genuine Marble and Granite me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Letter- 
ing FREE. Overall size a, ~ 30 
in., width 20 in., thk. 8 in. Foot- 
stone FREE. Freight aid. — 
faction guarantee nee ¢ catalog. 
American Memorial Co. Dep.A-20, Atlanta, Ga. 


, WeneldM.M$1178fer exceptions! 
ae bu aherege, picture book telisif 
Z, your cellar, shed. suitable. Wet. 908, Write today. 
United Co.3848 Lincoln Av. Dent.389. Chicago 





Pathfinder; 


PASTIME and SMILES 


Square Puzzle 


This week’s puzzle is to form a per- 
fect square out of the five different 
shaped figures shown in the accom- 
panying illastration. In order to 
avoid cutting up 
this page of your 
magazine make a 
permanent puzzle 
by drawing off the 
figures on stiff 
cardboard, Be sure 
that they are the 
exact size and 
shape of those 
shown. Then cut them out and try to 
arrange them into a perfect square. 
If you do not succeed, watch for the 
solution next week. 

——_____-. 


Jug Handles 


Those who like to boast of their 
strength will want to spring this stunt 
on their friends. The performer places 
his hands flat across his chest with the 
tips of the middle fingers touching and 
his elbows extending out on each side 
like jug handles. In this position he 
asks any “opponent” to try to pry his 
arms apart, separating his finger tips. 
Only rule is that the prier must pull 
steadily, no jerking being allowed. If 
this rule is obeyed, even a stronger 
opponent cannot pull a weak per- 
former’s finger tips apart. 


Pillow Walk 


Here is a good stunt for any indoor 
party. Scatter a few sofa pillows and 
chair cushions on the floor and ask 
someone to walk over them, being 
careful to avoid treading on the pil- 
lows but to remember their location 
so he can repeat his walk among the 
pillows while blindfolded. 

Then, before the carefully blind- 
folded volunteer is released for the 
pillow walk, someone quietly removes 
all the pillows. Watching the volun- 
teer carefully step over the pillows 
which are not on the floor provides 
the spectators’ fun. Still more amuse- 
ment is furnished by having someone 
else try it, this time leaving the pil- 
lows on the floor. 


Brain Teaser 


Find the price of eggs per dozen 
when two eggs less in 12 cents worth 
raises the price one cent per dozen. 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The faster 
train traveled at the rate of 54 6/11 
miles per hour, while the speed of the 
other was only 27 3/11 miles per hour. 

—— 7 


Smiles 
Prof—What is steam? 
Class—Water in a high state of 
perspiration. 


Wifey—Here’s an article in this 
paper on how to avoid war. 

Hubby (absent-mindedly) — What 
does it say—stay single? 

Miss Porter—So you are on a sub- 
marine. ‘What do you do? 

Sailor—When we want to dive, | 
run forward and hold her nose. 

Bride—Oh, Dad! I’m so unhappy, 
I baked a nice pie for Percival and | 
threw it at me. 

Dad—tThe brute! 
have killed you. 


Why he might 


Statesman (protesting)—But my | 
ture on scrapping armaments is apt to 
prove a trifle dull in these days of 
@Pms FaceS ..e « 

Promoter —Oh, that’s all right. 
We’ve scheduled a sword rattler along 
with you as an added attraction, 


Daddy—W hen I was a little boy I always 
ate all the crusts on my bread. 

Little George—Did you like it, Daddy? 

Daddy—Yes, indeed I did! 

Little George—Then you can have all 
my crusts, Daddy. 


Saleslady—But sir, this is the las! 
word in millinery, 
Knagg—If it’s the last word my wife 


will have it.. 


Boogy—You’ll never catch any fish 
there. You'll have to go farther up 
stream to a good place. 

Woogy—And how will I know when 
I come to a good place? 

Boogy—Why man, you can tell a 
good place by the number of emp!) 
bottles lying about. 


Mrs. Wimpus—What are you waiting 
around my front gate for, young man” 
; For—for Mary. 

Mrs. Wimpus—Then you'd bette! 
run along. You’re not the sort ol 
husband we want for her. When he: 
father was a-courtin’ me and [ didn't 
show up, he climbed the _ fence 
strangled the watch dog, forced 4 
window, locked the old man in his 
room, put the ring on my finger and 
told me we'd be married that evening 
That’s the kind of man we want for 
Mary. 
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ay through the mails? Patn is aly gl 
than @ mil families. Tell: your story to these euesented 
readers in the oe words. ze . 
Classified Rates— cents a word; minimum fourteen 
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part of the name and 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


AGENTS WANTED 


YOU ARE ABLE to distribute advertisi 

end name and address for full particulars about 
ierful chance to make up to $35 in a week start- 
at once. Zanol Products Co., 6031 Monmouth, 
innati, Ohio. ve < 

YTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
ort or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
inder, Washington, D. C 


a APARTMENT HOUSE FOR SALE 
Gy APARTMENT HOUSE IN TACOMA—Bright Spot 








circulars 











S. A. Write Bratrud Corporation, Tacoma, 


h 





BUSINESS COLLEGE 


& TO HOUSTON, one of the fastest-growing 
where opportunities are unlimited. Draugh- 

Graduates are in demand. Get your training 

e you can be sure of a good position! Draughon’s 
College, Houston, Texas. 


INSTRUCTION 


NTED—Male, female attendants. State, Federal, 
id private mental hospitals hire thousands. Clean, 
ant work. Good pay, plus room, board. Simpli- 
wurse with position securing instructions $1. 
Publishers, Box A, Brookline, Mass. __ 
ALIFY NOW for Government examinations. $105- 
month. Particulars and list pogitions free. 
Institute, Dept. L13, Rochester, N. Y. 


MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED _ : 
EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 
; in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 


ps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
Lincoln Ave., Dept. 277, Chicago. 


MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 


KERWELL MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS Guar- 

ed Quick Relief—For aches, pains, and slug- 

caused by excess acid and constipation. A 

n size box, postpaid, $1.00. Baker Hotel Min- 
Water Company, Mineral Wells, Texas. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ENTORS—Write for new Free book, ‘“‘Patent Guide 
the Inventor,’”’ and “‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
harge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attor- 
698-F Adams Building, Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
Washington, D. C ES Sey: 
NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
} PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
loped, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
inted enlargement, or eight reprints, 25c coin. 











Kiln 








nts 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
_ Shieestie TS St NBER. ae 
LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 


lors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Naturel 
r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Ll DEVELOPED. Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 

tiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick 
e. Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, 
sse, Wis. 

MPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
ght gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
each roll 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 


)LL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
gement coupon. Willards, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 
Ohio. ‘ 
, DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement— 
Reprints, 3c. st service. Janesville Film, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. “See 
RINTS with roll 25c. 16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 
en, Utah. Alte x 5 ¥ 
DEVELOPED. 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
ement coupon. Artcraft, Box 1822-T, Wash- 
, D.C. 











_SALESMEN WANTED 
PROFIT IN ONE DAY by Hewett; $1,100 in 
1 weeks by Barber; over $200 per week all sum- 

Felton; all selling our special tool set to 
Exclusive territory. Write Mesco, Beaver- 
Nebr 


eT  ... .. Ieee 
WRITERS WANTED. Write for Free Book, 
ranteed Plan. Song Bureau, Dept. 17, Salem, 


___SONG POEMS WANTED aia? 
NAL POEMS, SONGS Wanted for publication, 
5 Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
d, Ore. 

WRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
, Chicago. 








DON’T SUFFER 

NEEDLESSLY. Try this 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering FREE! If you are troubled 

with itching, bleeding or protruding piles, 

write for a FREE sample of Page’s Combination 

Pile Treatment and you may bless the day you read 

this. Write today to the E. R. PAGE COMPANY, 
Dept. 300-D16, Marshall, Michigan. 














HOUSEHOLD 
Garnished Ice Cubes 


Owners of mechanical ice boxes can 
use them to add color to their tea or 
cocktail parties—through garnished 
ice cubes. Maraschino cherries, lemon 
slices, lemon juice, mint leaves or 
watercress may be frozen into each 
cube. Or pure food vegetable color- 
ing may be added to the water to give 
the cubes various hues, 

When fruits are to be frozen in the 
cubes, fill the trays only one-third 
with water. After this water is par- 
tially frozen, add the fruit. Then add 
water to fill the trays about three- 
fourths full and finish freezing. When 
coloring is used care should be taken 
to use just the right amount of color, 
for delicate tints are more attractive. 


Sc _ca ee 


Coffee Sauce 


Home-made or commercial] frozen 
cream desserts are made more at- 
tractive and enticing by the addition 
of a good sauce. Among the many 
sauces that can be prepared and_ kept 
in the refrigerator to be used when 
desired is coffee sauce. Just combine 
these three ingredients: three-fourths 
cup strong, hot coffee; one cup granu- 
lated sugar, and two tablespoons corn 
sirup. Cook them 10 minutes, cool and 
place in refrigerator to chill. Serve 
very cold, with or without the addi- 
tion of whipped cream. 

—  ——— 


Baked Bananas 


Like most fruits, bananas are as de- 
licious cooked as they are raw. For a 
dish that is different, try baked ba- 
nanas, Wipe the bananas clean and 
loosen one section of the skin on each, 
then replace it. Place the whole ba- 
nanas in a shallow pan, cover and bake 
in the oven until the skins are dark 
and the bananas soft. Then remove 
fruit from skins, sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar or cover with lemon sauce 
and serve. 


Week's Hints 


@ To avoid vitamin losses, cook 
vegetables quickly in as short a time 
as possible, using the smallest prac- 
ticable amount of liquid. 








@ That hard mineral scale which 
sometimes collects on the bottom and 
sides of the tea kettle can be softened 
for removal by heating some vinegar 
and water in the kettle. 


@ Peeled apples will not turn brown 
for some time if they are placed in 
cold water to which a few drops of 
lemon juice are added, 


@ One of the most important things 
in cake decorating is not to over- 
decorate. 


@ Iced tomato juice is always a re- 
freshing summer drink, 








AN IMPORTANT | BDA 
Pn 0SSLG | 


Jo MEN 


FACTS 
FUL 


Don’t delay another day! 
Send for this new FREE il!us- 
trated booklet explaining in 
detail jatest facts and treat- 
ment for ‘“Men Past 40°’. 
Mailed in plain envelope ! 
Absolutely no obligation ! 

Do it today! 


Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts. 
ae 
Address 


City State 





KIDNEYS | 
MUST REMOVE 
EXCESS ACIDS 


Help 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes 
Flush Out Poisonous Waste 


If you have an excess of acid waste in your blood, 
your 15 miles of kidney tubes may be over-worked. 
These tiny filters and tubes are working day and night 
to help Nature rid your system of poisonous waste. 

When functional kidney disorder permits poisonous 
matter to remain in the blood, you won't feel well. 
This may cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, 
leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights 
swellings puffiness under the eyes, headaches anc 
dizziness. If you have trouble with frequent or scanty 
pass: with smarting and burning, there may be 
something wrong with your kidneys or bladder. 

Gi may need help the same as bowels, so ask 
your druggist for Doan’s Pills, used successfully by 
millions for over 40 years. They give happy relief and 
will help the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison- 
ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills, 











LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT 


ARTHRITIS 
RHEUMATISM 


Read a treatise that is informing thousands! A 
posteard brings 7% a FREE copy latest 1939 edition 
of ‘“‘Arthritis and Rheumatism’’—sealed and postpaid. 
Address the puthor today. H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-G St., Hallowell, Maine. 





SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau- 
tiful Style will cost you only $3.90, no more; other 
styles $1.95 and up. 

We caty handle High Grade Single Vision and 
— yon or KRYPTOK BIFOCAL 

oric lenses, ground into PIECE of 

GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years’ experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO., Dept. 95-N 

5125 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LL BLADDER 


IRRITATIONS and DISTRESS 
Write for free folder explaining above and my 
ensy-to-take palliative home treatment used in 
aid hundreds of cases in past 30 years. 


DR. PADDOCK, Box 5605, Desk 90, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ARE YOU CROSS-TIRED-LISTLESS? 





Does Asthma—Mucus Colitis—Acute—Chronic or S 

phie Arthritis-High Blood Pressure Goitre—Poor 

- re yay tet System — Drag You " 
n Amaz iscovery.”’ Neigur 

Co., inc., 2201 N. B. Bidg., Cleveland. 
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OM PPE SS 


A SMALL Here are books at special prices written for the ambitious 
man or woman who wants to do better...to make more 

BUSINESS OF money...to be more popular. Read the list below. Pick out 
YOUR OWN ones that apply to YOU = and help yourself to SUCCESS! 


= 
ore 


1000 spare time money-making ideas CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOK MAKING AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY PAY 


for men and women of all ages. This 
book containsonly actual plans now in Cl Here at last is a comprehen- Do you like to take pictur: 
practical use! Shows how you can VIL SERVICE sive Civil Service Handbook “ne If so, you can turn your ho! 
add to the family income through [eee fal «at a price you can afford. This cur into a money-maker! Ma; 
spare-time work, or establish a full- zs volume contains a wealth of a zines, newspapers and adv: 
A GX ES informationonhow togoabout AURA tisers pay handsomely for 
start. Whatever your sex, age or edu- <a getting yourself on the Gov- tures that “click . This bi 
cation you will find here a money- # ernment payroll, detailed by A. J. Ezickson of the | 
making plan suited to you. Here are Home Study Courses, inelud- mous NewYork Times-W 
real opportunities for people who m ing 1000 Questions and An- . 4H World Photos, gives you 
need to have extra money in a hurry. swers of former tests, 80 ac- inside story of how to m: 
: - tual previous examinations money in photography. T« 
(with correct replies) for such what kind of pictures to t: 
positions as postal clerk, mail and how to take them. H 
carrier, stationary engineer, factory inspector, to caption and submit pictures. Where and 
SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER’'S DESK BOOK electrician, librarian, fireman, bookkeeper, whom to mail, and numerous other “tricks 
prison keeper and many others. It tells the mis- the trade’’. A splendid and practical book ill 
A complete guide to correct takes to avoid in arithmetic, grammar, spelling, trated with thrilling photographs. 
‘ The SECRETARY : “pret >. iain , ; 
office usage and sound business STENOGRAPHER’ geography, history, civics—just the type of in- 
practice. Solves quickly hun- formation called for in civil service examina- 
dreds of troublesome problems, tions. Do not miss this chance ! See how simple SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO 
words often misspelled, capi- it is! Exactly what you need to prepare your- 
talization, punctuation, letter- ae self for the big opportunity. - Delight your family and 
writing, sources of useful and friends and bring yourself Vou Was Par A Sms fi Maus Aa Pon 


° : | , 
important information, postal ‘ | many happy hours of pleas- j 


details, patents, copyrights, EVERYMAN’S ant entertainment! Learn 
passports, advertising, real . to play the piano in a few 
estate, insurance, etc. Also = J LEGAL MANUAL short hours! “Self-Instruc- 
gives you personality hints : tion in the Piano” contains 
and tips on how to get better paying jobs. Every Almost everything you do in a marvelous new method 


ambitious business person should have a copy. business, professional or per- never before published. No 
sonal life involves legal ques- i teacher is needed. No com- 


tions. Mistakes cause trouble plicated scales to practice. 
BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY and cost money! Lawyers’ No drilling day after day 
fees are high — and can be with dull exercises. With 
A sound bookkeeping system avoided in ordinary cases! y this new method you will be able to play ar 
is the foundation of every suc- Here, in simple language, is a song in only half an hour! The course is con 
cessful business. That is why full explanation of your legal rights and obliga- plete in this one book. Spiral bound to open 
bookkeepers tions. Save yourself flat. Get a copy today! 
are so well- worry and money. 
paid; that is as paren 3 Ag — 
why a knowl- , 3 + Sonal atairs to det- 
pA Lif weet redlag! o CHARM AND PERSONALITY 
keeping is so e % Se book gives you spe- _ How to bring your charm t 
valuable to all ie . cific guidance, Cov- the surface — to make it f 
people in busi- Z ers jury serving ; Es on others — is a secret wh 
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